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CHAPTER I. 
* 


DUNBAR, THE SCOUT. 


on the Susquehan- 
na river, upon a 
balmy morning in 
thesummer of 1778, 
=» 4 group of persons, 
oe L. consisting of men 

-@ = of various ages, 
5 im stood discoursing 
4‘ earnestly. The sub- 
gee ject under consid- 
"eration was ob- 
viously of much 

. = importance, for 
every face wore a serious expression, and every 
word that was uttered appeared to be carefully 
weighed and its exact import understood.’ The 
individuals to whom the reader’s attention is 
cited, were anxiously debating the best means 
of defending Wyoming Valley, in case that arch 
tory, Col. John Butler, should lead against their 
little settlement the malcontents of the Six Na- 
tions, together with no less merciless foes, with 
whiter faces but blacker hearts, to be found all 
about them and among them—loyalists. There 
were a few persons in the valley who affected to 
diseredit entirely the startling ramors that were 
daily reaching them through various channels. 
Of this class were the Lanaways, the Winter- 
moots, and the Secards—names well remem- 
bered in the history of beautiful Wyoming. 

By the joint efforts of the residents, several 
forts had been erected, viz., Ogden, Wyoming, 
Darkee, Jenkins and Fort Forty. Just above 
the latter, Fort Wintermoot had been erected by 
the influence of the family bearing that name. 
Besides these fortifications, or stockades, there 
was a small fort on Monockonock Island. 

The reader unacquainted with the condition of 
Wyoming at that time, might be led to form the 
erroneous conclusion that the place was very 
well prepared for an attack and would repel a 
large force of the enemy with comparative ease. 
But this was far from being the case ; for nearly 
all the fighting men had been drafted for the 
continental army, and the real strength of the 
valley was at that time defending other portions 
of the country, while Congress was, apparently, 
blind to the danger that menaced the settlements 
of the Susquehanna. With a few exceptions, 
but an inconsiderable number of old men, and 
mere youths, remained to ward off the blow that 
menaced them from the Six Nations and the 
tories combined. 

Among the able-bodied men yet to be found 
in the valley, one of tall and muscular propor- 
tions stood leaning upon his long rifle, listening 
to what was said, making occasionally a remark 
when appealed to, but evidently chary of his 
words. 

Near him was a much younger individual, 
more talkative, and judging by his physiognomy, 
not so seriously impressed with a sense of peril 
as the others. He asserted in a confident man- 
ner that the inhabitants were unnecessarily 
alarmed, and there was no good and sufficient 
eause for the general apprehension that prevail- 
ed. This young man’s name was James Lana- 
way. “The opinion which he had advanced with 
80 much assurance was immediately endorsed 
and doggedly sustained by an elder man called 
Wintermoot, the very person who had caused 
the fort to be constructed which then bore his 
name. 

** So far as I know anything about this mat- 
ter, there is not much to fear at present,” said 
Wintermoot. 

“But what mean all these rumors?” asked a 
young man by the name of Edward Gaston. 






“The country is always full of idle rumors,” 
replied Lanaway, with a sneer. 

“T think we have reason to believe that But- 
ler with his Tory Rangers, or Royal Greens, as 
they are called, are somewhere up the river, pre- 
paring to make this now peaceful valley the scene 
of carnage and blood,” said Mr. Devron, a fine- 
looking man of about fifty, whose temples were 





beginning to be silvered over with those inevita- 
ble marks of age—gray hairs. 

“ Well, I suppose if you are determined to 
frighten the women and children (and yourselves, 
too, for that matter), you can do it; but for my 
part I think it is cruel,” added Lanaway, 


sharply. 

= What is your opinion?” inquired Devron, 
turning to the tall man with the long rifle, who 
stood without moving a limb, or giving any evi- 
dence that he had heard a word of the last few 
remarks that had been made. 

“Yes, what do you think of it?” added 
another. 

The person addressed was silent for a moment, 
and then fixing his sharp gray eyes on Lanaway 
and Wintermoot, replied : 

“We haven’t no time to lose in idle talk— 
not a single hour—for Butler will soon fall on 
us with all his painted creturs, and there’ll be 
such a slaughter as has been seldom seen or 
read on. These are my nateral feelin’s on the 
subject, expressed in my off hand and perhaps 
homely way.” 

Lanaway turned from the fixed gaze of Dun- 
bar, and Wintermoot moved about uneasily. 

“You have then no doubts respecting the in- 
tentions of the tories, and Indians?” resumed 
Devron, earnestly. 

“Doubt, sir!” returned Dunbar, “who can 
doubt after what has been heard? Let them as 
have wives and children, mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts, look well to their safety, for fire, 
the bullet and the sword will soon do their work 
in this valley, and woe to them as can’t fly to 
the mountains as they did in Scripter times; 
and as for that matter, perhaps I might as well 
add, to them as do take to the mountains, per- 
viden’ they haven’t some strong hand or daunt- 
less heart to care for ’em.” 

“You haven’t been among us a great while, 
Dunbar, but ever since you came you have con- 
tinually prophesied evil when there hasn’t been 
any great need of it; and for one I’m tired of 
hearing about dangers that never come,” an- 
swered Lanaway, sneeringly. 

“‘ When you don’t want to hear, you are at 
liberty to stop your ears, youngster; but when 
my advice is asked by a respectable man like 
Mr. Devron, I shall allers give it, whether you 
like to hear the truth or not. It isn’t probable 
that we shall ever agree together very well, for 
a man as has allers loved his country, can’t be 
made to think otherwise of it ; so be advised and 
don’t make too free with me when we happen to 
meet, for I aint over and above patient and for- 
bearin’ to them as don’t suit my fancy, and it 
might in some way or another be the worse for 
you, and rather work agin you in the long run, 
as ’twere,” answered Dunbar, slowly, and with- 
out changing his fixed and statue-like posture. 

While the latter was speaking, another party 
was approaching, toward whom all eyes were 
directed ; and indeed his figure and bearing were 
not likely to escape notice even from less curi- 
ous observers than the inhabitants of Wyoming. 
Quite commanding in height, straight as an ar- 
row, with a firm and fearless step, assured yet 
devoid of swagger, dark and somewhat swarthy 
complexion, hair black and curling, eyes full and 
quick in their movements, all his personal pecu- 
liarities seemed to denote a marked and uncom- 
mon character. 

He advanced, nodding in a friendly manner to 
several of the group, and after exchanging a 
few words with Dunbar, which were not spoken 
sufficiently loud to be heard by others, the two 
walked away together, leaving the men of Forty 
Fort gazing after them with lively curiosity ; 
but no one contemplated them with such an 
equivocal expression as Lanaway, whose fea- 
tures took on an expression that at that moment 
might have beendeemed glcomy and foreboding, 
and the next defiant and vindictive. 

“It’s my opinion those persons ought to be 
watched,” said the individual we have called 
Wintermoot, glancing furtively at his neighbors. 
No one made a response but Lanaway, and he 
fully concurred with Wintermoot. Leaving the 

men of Forty Fort to discuss whatever subject 
they may consider most worthy of their atten- 
tion, we will attend the footsteps of Dunbar and 


his companion. The two proceeded to the river, 
but a few yards distant, and directed their way 
toward Lackawonock Gap—the opening in the 
mountain ranges where the Susquehanna forces 
its way into the valley. 

When they had gone a short distance they 
launched a canoe that had been concealed in the 
bushes, and crossed over to a high cliff on the 
eastern bank called “ Prospect Rock,” the sum- 
mit of which commanded a view of nearly the 
whole valley. Climbing to the top of this emi- 
nence, Dunbar and his comrade cast their eyes 
over the fair lands of Wyoming, the possession 
of which had already cost so much contention 
and bloodshed. The whole valley lay before 
them like a glorious picture—with its gliding 
river, its meadows, its dead levels, its gentle 
swells, and its eternal wall of surrounding moun- 
tains hemming in all its variegated and lovely 
scenery, making it more like a fairy Eden than 
a spot of common earth. 

“It isn’t strange in the least,” said Dunbar, 
“that there has been so much wrangling about 
this valley, for you see, friend Montour, that it 
is as handsome a spot as the human eye can 
rest on.” 

“Nature indeed discloses her most attractive 
features here ; and yet it is not worth the price 
paid for it, in blood,” replied the other. 
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“So far as that is concerned, it isn’t paid for 
yet; for you may rely on’t, it will costa great 
deal more of that kind of payment, according to 
the present appearance of things,’ returned 
Dunbar. 

So much were they absorbed in contemplating 
the dreamy beauty of the valley, that neither 
heard the soft footfall of the figure that drew 
near and finally stood within a few paces of 
them. ° 

“ You may feast your eyes on it, white men ; 
but it belongs to the Lenni Lenape,” he said, 
bitterly. Dunbar and Montour turned sharply 
toward the speaker, instinctively grasping their 
rifles more firmly as they did so. 

“You here, Castanego ?”’ rejoined the former. 

“Yes, Castanego is here. Do you envy him 
a single look at the lands that once belonged to 
the Lenapes?” he asked, his red lip curling 
scornfally. 

“No, them aint my feelin’s, redskin; I don’t 
hold no hardness agin the Delawares, or the 
Lenni Lenapes, as you call’em. You can look 
at this bit of ground as much as you like, and 
welcome, and I for one will make no objections 
whatever, so long as you don’t dig up the hatchet 
and take to your nateral Ingin ways, as ’twere,” 
returned Dunbar. 

“Why did not the Lenapes keep this beauti- 
ful valley when they had possession of it?” in- 
quired Montour. 

“ Because the allied nations were stronger 
than the Lenapes. Is that a good reason, pale 
face ?’”’ returned Castanego, sternly. 

“The best you can give, red man,” answered 
Montour. 

“Tf I come back here a few moons after this 
time and ask the pale faces why they do not 
keep their cabins from the hands of the Six Na- 












LAWSON, THE NEW CHARACTER. 








tions, what will they say?” inquired the Le- 


nape. 

“That the Six Nations were too strong for 
them,” was the instant reply. 

“And that will be true, for the war-path of the 
Troquois tends this way,” continued the Dela- 
ware. 

“ What will the Lenapes do ?”’. resumed Mon- 
tour. 

“What should they do but look on? Why 
should they foolishly meddle with this quarrel ? 
Who will give them back their lands if they 
should fight? Would the Six Nations? Would 
the white men? No,no! The possessions of 
the Delawares have slipped from beneath them, 
and they will never recover their former foot- 

“Do you know anything about the move- 
ments of Colonel Butler ?”’ asked Montour. 

“Go and inquire of the pale faces down in the 
valley,” rejoined Castanego; and then with 
clouded brow and compressed lips moved from 
the spot, and was soon lost to view in the moun- 
tains. 

“He knows very well there’s false-hearted 
ones at Wyoming,” observed Dunbar. 

“Tam not so much acquainted in the settle- 
ment as you are, but I fear that your suspicions 
are not unfounded,” was Montour’s answer. 
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[See Chapter V.} 


“ Well, let us go up the river a few miles and 
see what’s goin’ on,”’ continued the other. “ I’ve 
been too much in the woods, and seen too many 
of the ways ofthe red men to be deceived by 
’em; and as for Butler’s Royal Greens they’re 
worse than the savages, although they aint so 
common, perhaps, and can’t follow a trail so 
well.” 

Montour made no reply, and the two shoul- 
dered their rifles, descended the rock, and fol- 
lowed the general course of the Susquehanna. 
Having reached the spot which they had evi- 
dently been seeking—which . was a solitary place 
ina thicket of birch—they kindled a fire and 
waited the approach of night with obvious im- 
patience. 

As soon as the evening shadows began to fall, 
the blazing fagots were extinguished, the brands 
scattered, and leaves carefully thrown over the 
spot where they had burned. Having examined 
their rifles to be assured that they were ready for 
instant use; Montour and Dunbar took a posi- 
tion nearer the river, concealing themselves be- 
neath a dense cluster of wild grape vines that 
grew among the rank alders on the bank. Thus 
hidden they remained motionless until the moon 
came up and the stars twinkled merrily. The 
evening was far advanced when a slight sound 
reached the ears of Dunbar; it was the light, 
regular dip of a paddle. 

Touching Montour upon the arm to attract 
his attention, the hunter pointed up the river. 
A canoe containing but a single figure was glid- 
ing toward them. 

“Itis a Mohawk,” whispered the young man. 

“Yes, and he must die,” replied Dunbar, 
calmly. 

“T see no help for it; if he lives, our plot 


fails,” rejoined Montour. 
' 





The hunter made no answer, and the birchen 
bark drew near. When it was within rifle dis- 
tance, Dunbar took deliberate: aim and fired. 
The Indian dropped the paddle, and Montour 
throwing off his hunting frock planged into the 
stream and swam toward the canoe, which when 
he had reached, he directed to the bank pushing 
it before him with his hand. By the time he had 
accomplished the task, the Mohawk, who had 
fallen forward upon his face, had revived and be- 
gan to make efforts to get upon his feet, but 
was too much exhausted from loss of blood to 
do so. Dunbar drew the little vessel from the 
water, and then directed his attention toward the 
wounded savage. 

The benignant rays of the moon streamed 
down upon the singular scene. The Mohawk 
laid in the canoe regarding his conquerors with 
stern composure. His eyes, though fast losing 
their lucidity, still gleamed with the dark vin- 
dictiveness of his race. Death could rob him of 
physical power and life, but could not change 
his nature. 

“Redskin, you have been betrayed,” said 
Dunbar. 

The words of the backwoodsman caused the 
native to start and cast an inquiring glance at 
the speaker. 

“ Betrayed !” he added, without changing his 
tone. 

“By whom?” asked the sufferer, instinctively 
feeling for the handle of his knife. 

“You came to meet Lanaway?” rejoined 
Dunbar, watching the. countenance of the 
Mohawk. 

The latter was silent for a moment as if decid- 
ing how far he might honorably divulge his 
purpose. 

“The pale faces were always traitors!” he 
exclaimed, with suppressed and husky voice. 

“You were a fool to trust to white men who 
betray their own brethren. Did you think they 
would keep better faith with you than with us ?” 
continued Dunbar. : 

“ Pale faces, you are right ; he who is false to 
his own people will be false to others,” replied 
the Indian, somewhat less sternly. 

“Of course you are old enough to know bet- 
ter than to trust yourself with such hypocritical 
renegades. Shame on you, redskin, to be caught 
in the company of John Butler and his band of 
tory cut-throats! A man as will fight agin his 
own country and countrymen will sell an Ingin 
for a pint of whiskey.” 

“Wa, wa! ’tis so; for you could not have 
known what you have told, if Lanaway had not 
sold me. Pale Face, Butler and the Six Na- 
tions will soon come down the Susquehanna and 
Wyoming will fall. Wintermoot, will surren- 
der the fort which he has built, to the tories, and 
then fight his neighbors like a hollow heart as 
he is. He and Lanaway have betrayed me, and 
I will betray them. Pale Faces, the good Mone- 
do has called me to go to the happy hunting- 
grounds, but I will tell you before I depart that 
the birds of war are hovering over the valley. 
Yes, I was the messenger of Butler and the Six 
Nations to arrange the time when the great blow 
should be struck that will desolate Wyoming. 
But I have fallen by treachery, and my shout 
shall be heard no more on the war-path.” 

“Where was you to meet Lanaway and Win- 
termoot to settle these matters ?”” 

“At the second bend below here ; I hope you 
will go and shoot them, for they are your foes,” 
returned the Mohawk, articulating with dif- 
ficulty. 

The parties stood near the fallen warrior in 
silence, observing the rapid inroads of the great 
conqueror of men. The native’s failing vision 
wandered wildly from Montour to his companion ; 
then he chaated in a low and monotonous voice 
what was evidently his death song, and shortly 
after expired. 

Dunbar searched the body and found what he 
expected to; a letter from John Butler, the 





cruel leader of the Tory Rangers, which dis- 
closed a scheme of cool-blooded atrocity rarely 
equalled, even by those loyalists most active in 
devising and executing plans of vengeance. 

Being thus in possession of the secret of the 
enemy’s intended operations against Wyoming, 
Dunbar and Montour made their calculations 
accordingly, shocked and justly, at the perfidy 
exhibited by Lanaway and Wintermoot, and 
many others who had hitherto been unsuspected 
of being anything but staunch patriots. 

Dunbar, the backwoodsman and hunter, as 
well as his younger associate, had long been sus- 
picious of the motives of the two persons above 
named ; but their feelings in relation to the sub- 
ject they had been in some measure obliged to 
keep almost wholly to themselves ; for so adroit 
and artful had been their management, that 
many of the good people of the valley would 
have been indisposed to listen to aught deroga- 
tory to their patriotism. Both Dunbar and Mon- 
tour, as has been remarked in another place, had 
not long been residents in the valley, and had 
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lived in comparative obscurity, which had thrown 
around them a kind of mystery that, among the 
few gossiping and uncharitable ones, had been 
interpreted in a manner not friendly to their re- 
putation. 

But our two friends cared but little for this, 
meddled with no one’s business, made but few 
acquaintances and no confidants, perplexing the 
inquisitive and prying to nosmallextent. That 
they had by some means come to entertain 
doubts respecting Lanaway and Wintermoot, 
must be sufficiently obvious to the reader from 
reading the foregoing; and those doubts had 
been greatly strengthened by a conversation to 
which they were accidentally a party, without the 
knowledge or consent of those whose integrity 
and love of country that conversation com- 





promised. That a messenger from Butler was 
to meet one or both of them, to arrange the de- 
tails of some important movement, involving the 
peace and security of Wyoming, they were quite 
certain ; and to put the matter upon the footing 
of absolate demonstration, they had resolved to 
watch carefully the common medium of com- 
munication with the valley—the Susquehanna— 
in order to surprise and cut off the party com- 
missioned to negotiate with those unprincipled 
men who had basely resolved to give their neigh- 
bors to the tomahawk and the knife. 

It has been seen that their suspicions were 
perfectly correct, and their efforts had proved 
eminently successful. How they availed them- 
selves of the intelligence which the death of the 
Mohawk had procured, will be duly unfolded as 
we proceed. Who and what Montour and Dun- 
bar were, it is not our present purpose to di- 
vulge ; for it is the design of the following chap- 
ters to develop those particulars, with many 
other interesting matters. 

Hiding the canoe in the bushes, and com- 
mitting the body of the native to the waters, with 
thoughtful faces and slow steps they turned and 
left the spot. 


CHAPTER II. 
ELLEN DEVRON. 


In one of those snug, comfortable, and yet 
romantic cabins for which the valley of Wyo- 
ming was so justly celebrated, seated at a small 
and unpretending window, gazing with an ab- 
stracted and somewhat melancholy expression 
through the clustering foliage that depended from 
the humble roof (which was overrun with lux- 
uriant vines), upon the verdant scenery spread 
out before her, and sloping gracefully to the 
river’s bank, was a maiden of some seventeen 
summers. That she was blest with uncommon 
beauty of person, it needed no second glance to 
determine ; for the ruddy lips, the delicately 
tinted cheeks, the finely formed forehead, the 
fall and soul-lit eyes, the alabaster skin, the 
graceful neck, the swelling bust, and the whole 
contour of the figure, eloquently testified to the 
affirmation. 

She was aroused from her musing and reflec- 
tive attitude, by the sudden appearance of two 
individuals, who were casually spoken of in the 
previous chapter—Devron and Lanaway; the 
former, it will be remembered, being a man con- 
siderably advanced in years. 

Waving all useless ceremony, it will perhaps 
be best to state at once, that the young lady 
mentioned, and Mr. Devron, sustained the mu- 
tual and interesting relation of father and daugh- 
ter. And this will be the fittest place to remark 
also that, Mrs. Devron having long since gone 
the way of all the earth, the only offspring of 
their union, Ellen, had for some years been sole 
mistress of her father’s dwelling. 


The appearance of her parent obviously gave 
her pleasure ; and as obviously the unexpected 
advent of Lanaway was productive of pain. She 
met his somewhat obsequious salutation with 
distant politeness, and anxiously turning to her 
father, directed to him her conversation, eagerly 
asking what had been the result of their delib- 
erations at Forty Fort. 

“Tam sorry to say,” he replied, “that we 
have left the matter almost precisely as we found 
it.” 

“ What! have no decided steps been taken to” 
meet this crisis t’”’ she inquired, earnestly. 

“Nothing has been done, my child, and no 
particular course has been resolved on, men be- 
ing divided in their opinions; some saying one 
thing and some another, although I believe the 
majority are fully impressed with the idea of 
impending danger. What the result will be, 
Heaven only knows!” returned her father, 
sadly. 

“It appears to me that you magnify the peril 
greatly,” said Lanaway. 

“Can you for a moment imagine that Wyo- 
ming is not menaced with destruction ?” Ellen 
asked, looking steadfastly at the young man. 

“Tt is possible,” he replied, slowly, “that 
there are those in the valley who have much to 
fear ; but believe me when I say that the inmates 
of this cabin are safe. This sheltering roof will 
never be given to the flames, and tomahawks 
will never be brandished over this threshold, 
with savage fury.” 

“T confess that I cannot comprehend you,” 
rejoined Ellen. 

“Accept my assurances, then, without com- 
prehending them; for I trust you are so fully 
convinced of my friendly feelings toward you, 
that you cannot doubt my sincerity.” 

“Tecrave no immunity from the general fate, 
nor can I see by what interposition a single 











cruelty, while others are involved in utter ruin. | 


The strange hopes which you extend to this 
dwelling and its inmates, do not satisfy me; for 
who can measure the baseness of that selfishness 
which, in times like these, when all should feel 
their mutual dependence, thinks only of self- 
preservation! Unworthy indeed should I be of 
Heaven’s blessings, if all my desires and prayers 
should have reference only to my own personal 
comfort and safety, when there are so many fam- 
ilies exposed to the shafts of danger, while those 
strong and willing hands that would naturally 
protect them, are away fighting battles for other 
settlements and other homes. Such, sir, are the 








feelings that animate me; and it were better, 
methinks, to fall a victim to the remorseless 
hatchet, than to outlive the common sympathies 
of humanity,” resumed Ellen, with increasing 
warmth. 

“Bravely spoken, my girl!” exclaimed Dev- 
ron, 

Lanaway colored, bit his lips, and for a mo- 
ment was considerably embarrassed. 

“T regret,” he added, speaking less confi- 
dently, “that our whig friends are so energetic 
in their opposition to the home government. 
They, that is, we, should be very cautious about 
irritating the feelings of the loyalists ; in fact, 
more policy should be exhibited.” 

“ The time for the kind of policy you refer to, 
is past; and the policy which this crisis de- 
mands is that backed up by powder and ball ; 
no other will do, and I am sorry to see you dis- 
play so little enthusiasm on a subject worthy the 
attention of the profoundest and best minds. I 
doubt the soundness of your patriotism.” 

“In my zeal to maintain peaceful relations 
with those around us and with the crown, I shall 
unquestionably be misconstrued, and subjected 
to cruel suspicion ; but a high sense of duty I 
hope will sustain me, and ever prompt me to a 
course calculated to ensure the good of all par- 
ties. Such ideas as expressed by Miss Devron, 
will do very well in romances ; but in practical, 
everyday life, they are, I imagine, quite out of 
place,” responded Lanaway. Then turning to 
her father, he added, in a serious tone, “ I hope 
a due consideration for your daughter’s safety, 
will prompt you to adopt all precautionary 
measures that may be suggested by one who cer- 
tainly feels a deep interest in your happiness.” 

“TI shall regard my own bonor and Ellen’s 
safety as sacred trusts,” rejoined Devron, firmly. 

“TI am with you in this matter heart and hand, 
Mr. Devron; but as reasonable: men, would it 
not be well for us to pause and inquire what 
will be the consequences of our rebellion ? for re- 
bellion it unquestionably is to the mother coun- 
try,” returned the young man. 

“Mr. Lanaway, you are at liberty to pause 
and consider and retract; but as for me, I will 
live and die a patriot, animated by a love of 
country which no sophistry, no danger, no suffer- 
ing, can shake, conquer or undermine. The die 
is cast; I shall throw all my sympathies, all my 
efforts, and if need be all my means, into the 
holy and glorious cause of freedom ; and it would 
pain me much to see you deserting our standard 
and taking part with those bloody and unnatu- 
ral ruffians who are devastating the fairest coun- 
try that the light of heaven blesses, and turning 
their ruthless weapons to the hearts of their 
friends and neighbors. I hope for the sake of 
the friendship which you profess to feel for my 
daughter and for me, you will make one strong 
effort and strive to rise superior to doubt and 
hesitancy on this all-important point. Liberty 
is man’s prerogative, and it would grieve me 
truly, that a friend of mine should prove in any 
manner recreant to his trust, or false to duty and 
to God.” 

Mr. Devron spoke with much energy, and it 
was easy to see that his professions were without 
hypocrisy ; for sincerity and integrity breathed 
forth with every word that left his lips. 

Lanaway pressed his temples as if he felt a 
sudden pain there, and was striving to assuage 
it. He did not look up and meet the earnest 
eyes of Devron or the searching gaze of Ellen. 
Waves of agitating thought appeared to sweep 
rapidly across the troubled waters of his mind 
and disturb painfally its quietude. His usually 
impassive features changed color, alternately 
from a deep flush to a livid paleness. Mr. Dev- 
ron did not seem to be sensible of the perturba- 
tion of his neighbor; but Ellen, more watchful, 
had noted the evidences of the internal struggle, 
and drew her own inferences from the same. 

“T dare say you are correct,” said Lanaway, 
at length. “ When the time that will test our 
principles arrives (as it will shortly), I trust I 
shall be found on the right side, doing my duty 
like a brave man.” 

Although he attempted to say these words 
with his usual reckless air, his voice more than 
once faltered, and that life-giving energy which 
should have marked and lent force to them, was 
wholly wanting. Raising his eyes, he met those 
of Ellen fixed upon him with an earnestness 
which he could not brook with that calmness of 
demeanor which he wished to exhibit in her 
presence ; so taking asomewhat hurried leave he 
left the cabin. 

His departure was followed by a long and 
constrained silence between the father and daugh- 
ter. Both gave indications of dissatisfaction 
and uneasiness ; Ellen was the first to speak. 

“ Father,” she said, laying her hand upon his 
arm, “did it ever occur to you that Mr. Lanaway 
is not a true friend to the cause which you have 
so nobly and fearlessly espoused ?”’ 

“Tt is not best to entertain such suspicions, 
child,” he replied, evasively, as it appeared to 
the fair questioner. 

“ But his manner—did you not observe it?” 

“No, no! I saw nothing. Don’t cherish such 
unkindly thoughts, Ellen; you do him injus- 
tice.” 

“What portend his vague hints about secur- 
ing our safety? What means has he of doing 
what you cannot just as well accomplish? If he 
has power which you have not, where did he 
get it? Why this mystery?” she continued, 
with increasing earnestness. 

“ Would you distrust your loyer, Ellen?” ask- 


; | ed her father, somewhat sternly. 
cabin can be kept from Indian rapacity and tory | 


“T care not that he should be lover of mine,” 
was the firm reply. 

“ Be cautious, my daughter—do not sacrifice 
your maiden feelings too much to patriotism,” 
rejoined Devron, smiling. 

“Little affection have I for James Lanaway,” 
resumed Ellen. 

“Strange that youthful damsels will never 
frankly confess the tenderness of their truant 
thoughts ; but so it has ever been from the first 
female to the last,” was the bantering rejoinder. 

Miss Devron reiterated her assurances, but 
they apparently had no convincing force over 
the mind of her parent, and for the time the sub- 


| ject was dropped. 





On the second evening after this interview, 
the fears of the settlers were still more excited 
by an incident which will now be briefly related. 
Mr. Devron and Ellen were seated in the com- 
fortable little room where we have just left 
them, when Cato, the colored servant, came run- 
ning in, crying in a disturbed voice : 

“Massa Devron, dars troubil down below, 
sartin !”” 

Both father and daughter followed him into 
the open air, to discover the object of his fears. 

“ Which way, Cato?” asked Ellen. 

“Right dar; don’t yer see de fire ?” 

Miss Devron glanced in the direction named 
and perceived a fierce jet of flame bursting 
through the roof of a cabin on the opposite side 
of the river. 

“De Ingins hab come, Missy Ellen, and dat’s 
de game dey’s at,” added Cato. 

“True, too true, Cato!” exclaimed Miss 
Devron. 

“ Worse than savages, perhaps!’ said Devron. 

“Tories?” asked Ellen. 

“Very probable; but we shall learn soon 
enough, no doubt,” was the mournful response. 

“ Jes let ’em come ober de riber, dat’s all !” 
cried Cato, waxing valorous. 

“Heaven forbid, Cato!” rejoined Ellen. 
“« What should we do ?” 

“Do, Missy Ellen? I bring out my doubil- 
barril gun and fight for dis here woolly skulp, 
and for your shiny locks, too,’’ said Cato. 

During this time not a single shot had been 
heard, or other sound indicating that the marau- 
ders were meeting with any resistance. 

“T cannot account for this,” said Mr. Dev- 
ron, “ unless that it is the cabin vacated by the 
hunter, Dunbar, and that strange young man, 
who is sometimes seen with him, but of whom 
no one knows anything in particular. But why 
the fire has not been seen from the fort is sur- 
prising.” 

“Ttink Ican splanify dat. You see dars a 
sort ob kick-up at de fort on todder side, and 
most ob de fellars and gals am dar a shakin de 
rebellious foot; dem’s de reason,” returned 
Cato. 

“At Fort Wintermoot ?” 

“Yeah ; dat’s de truff.” 

“An unfortunate time indeed for hilarity and 
merry-making,” continued Devron, “when a 
murky cloud of destruction hangs over our fair 
valley.” 

“What kind ob cloud am dat you spoke of ?” 

“Listen! do you not hear something?” said 
Ellen, in a suppressed voice. The parties stood 
perfectly motionless in order to catch any sound 
however trifling, that might indicate the approach 
of anenemy. 

“There, Cato, did you hear that ?” added 
Ellen. ? 

“J did, and dat am sartin fack! By de Lord 
massy, I b’lieve dey’s comin’, sure nuff.” 

“Be quiet, Cato! Now I think I can hear 
sounds resembling the cautious approach of 
armed men,” added Devron. 

“What can be done?” asked his daughter. 
“Ts there no place of retreat where our lives, at 
least, will be safe ?” 

“We will do what we can. Cato, bring out 
our arms, and see that you make no noise. We 
will all go down to Mr. Hudson’s, whose cabin 
is better calculated for a defence, and we may 
find one or two stout hands there to aid us.” 

The black instantly obeyed these orders, and 
fastening the door, the parties moved quickly to- 
ward the dwelling of their neighbor. But this 
step hastened the catastrophe which they wished 
to avoid; for they had proceeded but a few rods, 
when:a small party of armed men appeared in 
sight. Discovery was of course inevitable and 
immediate. Determined not to be taken by 
these miscreants, Devron and Cato stopped and 
presented their pieces, hoping to hold them in 
check long enough for Ellen to reach the cabin ; 
but this she would not attempt to do, but clung 
to her father, preferring, she said, to share his 
fate, rather than secure safety at the cost of his 
life. While the parties thus stood confronting 
the enemy (who were loyalists disguised in vari- 
ous ways), several of them discharged their guns, 
and the bullets hissed around the person of Ellen, 
perforating her dress in several places, but neith- 
er she nor her defenders were wounded. 

“Double shame upon you to fire upon a wo- 
man !” cried Devron, returning the fire with his 
rifle. 

“Dar’ll be troubil among yer ’fore soon yer 
white Mohawks!” exclaimed Cato, blazing away 
at the approaching loyalists, and wounding two 
of them. This exasperated them greatly, and 
one of them cried out ; 

“Let the gal go, old man! let the gal go, or 
we'll fire as you are, and we don’t care about 
killin’ such as her !” 

“Leave me, child! leave me!’’ exclaimed 
Devron, in an agony of solicitude for the safety 
of his lovely daughter, and not a single fear for 
himself. 

“ Never, father, never! I will perish with you, 
let them fire if they will. I will not stir, nor re- 
lease you from my embrace.” 

Discharging his rifle once more, the brave man 
drew a pistol from his side, and throwing one 
arm about Ellen, prepared to sell his life dearly. 
Like infuriated beasts, the tories rushed upon 
their prey; but the faithful Cato threw himself 
boldly between them and Mr. Devron, and pre- 
senting his gun once more, shouted to them to: 

“ Stan’ back, dar—keep off, or by dar Lord, 
I’ll blow yer to de debbil’s cook-shop.” 

“Tomahawk the black scoundrel!” cried the 
leader. “ Off with his woolly scalp !”” 

“Take dat, yer white nigger!” responded 
Cato, shooting down the person who had made 
the offensive proposition; and then firing the 
other barrel at the individual who had the teme- 
rity to advance for the purpose of carrying the 
order into execution. Both his barrels now 
being empty, he snatched the tomahawk from 
the grasp of the person who had received his 
last charge, flourished it over his head, and dared 
his assailants to come on. 

“Give ’em no quarter! shoot ’em all down— 
never mind the gal; she’s no better than the 
rest. Load up, every one, and fire when I give 
the word!” 





Ellen had given up all hope and expected 
instant death ; and her father still resolved, pre- 
sented his cocked pistol at the nearest of the 
assailants. 

At that moment of awful suspense, when the 
heart of Devron was suffering more than the 
pains of death for the fate of his child, the sharp, 
quick report of two rifles, from another quarter, 
reached his ears, while two of the loyalists fell, 
and a third received a dangerous wound. De- 
termined not to be robbed of their victims, three 
of the tories now rushed upon Devron. One of 
them received the contents of his pistol, and 
another grasped Ellen by the arm and tore her 
from her father ; but his rude and pitiless hand 
had scarcely touched her, when he was hurled to 
the ground by a blow. 

* Deluded and inhuman men! will ye murder 
young maidens, and have no pity for a father 
with gray hairs!” cried he, who had thus sud- 
denly come to the rescue. 

“ Back, back, ye unmannerly hounds !”’ cried 
another voice, and the tall form of Dunbar, the 
hunter, was seen looking through the sights of 
his long rifle. 

The young man who had sprang to the relief 
of Ellen, caught her in his arms, and bore her 
swiftly toward Hudson’s cabin, while the loyal- 
ists, not knowing how many new enemies might 
be at hand, retreated. ‘‘ Follow Montour,” said 
Dunbar to Devron and Cato; “follow him to 
the cabin as fast as you can, and I’ll be there as 
soon as you.” 

Without waiting a second bidding, they obey- 
ed, and in a few minutes the parties were safely 
at Hudson’s. 

Great was the revulsion of feeling that took 
place in the bosom of Ellen Devron. In a par- 
tially unconscious state she was borne within the 
friendly walls of the cabin. Her first inquiry 
was for her father, when she was assured by her 
preserver that he was close at hand. She ven- 
tured to examine the features of Montour more 
closely, and then remembered that he was the 
same whom she had seen with Dunbar on many 
occasions, but with whom she had never exchang- 
ed a word. The discovery did not seem a 
disagreeable one, for her deliverer had a manly 
beauty of face and form, not to be slighted by 
even bashful damsels or coy maidens. She at- 
tempted to speak some fitting words of thanks, 
but though her voice failed, her embarrassment 
spoke more eloquently to Montour than all she 
could have said. Her modest confusion was 
relieved by the entrance of her father and Cato, 
followed by Dunbar. 

“ Sad times these,” said Mr. Hudson, who 
entered the dwelling at the same moment, ac- 
companied by a young man whose name has 
once before been mentioned—Edward Gaston. 

“Sad indeed!” returned Devron. “But yet 
I ought not to complain,” he added, glancing at 
Ellen, “‘ when a life so precious has been spared 
to me.” 

“You are right welcome to the shelter of my 
roof,” Mr. Hudson rejoined, “and if attacked, 
we will mutually do our best to baffle the designs 
of our insatiable enemies. Ah, here is Dunbar! 
I am glad to see you, sir, and your friend also ; 
for the very fact of his being with you, vouches 
for his integrity. Neighbors, make yourselves 
at home under my humble roof, and, if, after we 
have done our duty like true men, the worst 
comes of it, we will share one common fate, re- 
signing ourselves as much as is in poor human 
nature, to the will of God.” 

At that instant an exclamation from Dunbar 
attracted the attention of the parties. Devron, 
looking from the window in the direction of his 
cabin, saw a few puffs of smoke arising from the 
roof, speedily followed by a flickering flame 
which rapidly increased in strength and bril- 
liancy. until it cast a red glare upon the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Ellen sighed, and tears moistened her cheeks, 
when she perceived the home of her childhood 
crumbling to ashes and melting from her sight. 

“Our cabin is large enough to shelter you,” 
said Elvira Hudson, taking Ellen by the hand 
in a kindly manner. ‘When peace once more 
visits the valley, it will be an easy matter for our 
good neighbors to erect another dwelling, and I 
am sure it will give them pleasure to do so.” 

“No doubt, my friend, no doubt ; but many a 
dark night of danger will pass before the day of 
peace dawns upon us,”’ replied Miss Devron. 

“When that time comes, there’ll be many as 
is alive and well now, wont need no airthly 
homes,”’ said Dunbar, solemnly. 

Expecting farther molestation, Hudson and his 
friends (like many others) kept anxious vigils 
during that long night, but no attack was made. 
In the morning no traces of the tories could be 
found, save in the blackened ruins of the two 
cabins, and spots of blood where the conflict had 
taken place ; the bodies of the slain having heen 
removed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE AMBUSH. 


On the following morning Mr. Devron and 
Ellen stood looking mournfully at the smoulder- 
ing ruins of their once pleasant home. A thou- 
sand recollections of an agreeable kind connect- 
ed with it, passed through the mind of the latter, 
making her feel more sensibly the extent of her 
present misfortune. It was to one like her a 
painful thought, also, that men professing the 
same peaceful religion, and worshipping the 
same Creative Power, should so far forget the 
common bond of brotherhood, and cast aside so 
completely all the better impulses which man is 
capable of feeling. While indulging in feelings 
of this description, she heard some one approach- 
ing hastily, and turning she beheld Lanaway. 
His countenance was exceedingly pale, and he 
exhibited much agitation of manner. 

“You see your power to protect us!” said 
Ellen, quickly, and with something of sarcasm 
in her tones. 

“This was a danger truly unlooked for, and 
which I was not prepared to expect,’’ he hur- 
riedly replied. 

“ Then you can only guard us against dangers 
which you expect ?” continued the young lady. 

“I mean,” resumed Lanaway, stammering, 
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“that this onset of the loyalists was something 
not anticipated by any of us.” 

“ That is merely repeating what you have said 
in another form. Think you we shall feel dis- 
posed to rely on your power to protect us, 
again?” , 

“You are too hard on the young man,” 

Mr. Devron. ye: dhe 

“I have heard that you had an escape which 
was almost miraculous;” continued Lanaway, 

“ We were indeed in a position of great peril, 
but by the mercy of Cod we have been spared,” 
Devron replied. 

“Believe me,” added the young man, turning 
to Ellen, and speaking in a lower tone, “if | 
could have averted the danger through which 
you have passed, I would gladly have done 50, 
at the hazard of my life.” é 

“ Unquestionably,” was the cold reply. 

“Tt pains me much to be treated with cold- 
ness and distrust by one in whom I confess so 
deep an interest. In what way can I make you 
sensible of my undying attachment ?” he asked, 
in an unsteady voice. 

“ The attachment of which you speak, I haye 
never sought or desired ; consequently you will 
be spared the trouble of bringing the proof. re- 
ferred to,”’ was the dignified reply. 

“Your father has justly said that you are hard 
upon me,” said Lanaway. 

“Small necessity is there that interviews of 
this nature should be repeated. I think my sen- 
timents are quite well known to you.” 

“You see what dangers surround you, Miss 
Devron, and the truth that you need a protector 
must be sufficiently obvious without any argu- 
ments of mine,”’ resumed the lover. 

“That I need a protector certainly requires 
no argument, Mr. Lanaway ; and the same may 
be said justly of all the maidens, wives and moth- 
ers in Wyoming. So far as I am concerned, I 
needed a protector last night,” was the ironical 
rejoinder. 

“And had one, I understand; but we will not 
dwell upon the unfortunate incidents of last 
night. I wish to entreat youto give me the 
right to protect you,” continued Lanaway, 
earnestly. ‘ 

“I know well what you mean, but I can give 
you no more legal power to protect me than any 
other young man in the valley. This is my an- 
swer ; so let us understand each other and part 
friends.” 

“May I ask the reason of this unqualified 
rejection ?” 

“If you make such an inquiry, I am not 
obliged to answer it, and there is little need of 
proposing the question.” 

“ Still I would like to know,” resumed Lana- 
way, striving to conceal his agitation. 

“If I must speak on a subject so embarrass- 
ing, I would say that I should desire in the kind 
of protector which you alluded to, a man of ster- 
ling principles, who is devotedly attached to the 
land that gave him birth,” answered Ellen, 
somewhat proudly. 

“T think the time will come when you will 
regret this unkindness,” said Lanaway, biting 
his lips, and folding his arms sullenly upon his 
chest. 

“Perhaps you had better try threats,” added 
Ellen, with a smile. 

“Enjoy your power while you have it, Miss 
Devron.” 

“T did not mean to offend,” rejoined Ellen, in 
a more kindly voice. 

“Enjoy your power, I repeat, but remember 
there will be terrible changes here soon. This 
valley will resound with savage yells, and the 
hatchet will receive a dreadful baptism of 
blood.” 

The young man spoke these words with com- 
pressed lips, and fixed a menacing glance upon 
Ellen. 

“Now you indeed stoop to threaten! James 
Lanaway, is this your manliness? Fortunate 
am I that I have not been deceived by your pro- 
fessions. I perceive that you now cast off the 
mantle of hypocrisy, and scorn to use glozing 
words. I wish you no evil—only better princi- 
ples and sounder patriotism.” 

“Do not forget the awful tempest of fire that 
will soon rain upon Wyoming, and how much 
the gray hairs of your father will need a pro- 
tecting hand.” 

“A few drops of the shower fell last night,” 
added Ellen, pointing to the ruins of the cabin. 

“That is nothing to the general doom—all 
Wyoming will be bathed in fire!” he exclaimed. 

“ Heaven’s will be done! and if you are a 
party to the dreadful visitation of which you 
prophesy so confidently, your baseness surpasses 
the power of human language! Before God, 
sir, I should rather be devoured by the terrible 
element you speak of, than survive and be like 
you, if your dark and horrible insinuations afford 
any index to your designs.” 

For an instant Lanaway gazed at Miss Dev- 
ron with a sinister smile upon his lips, and then 
slowly turning from the spot walked away, 
leaving her bewildered with astonishment. 

“What is the matter, my child?” asked her 
father, approaching her, and noticing the pale- 
ness of her cheeks. ‘‘A lover’s quarrel, I dare 
say. Do not be proud, my girl—speak but a 
word, and I will call him back.” 

“Not for the world, father !” 
Ellen. 

“Why, how is this! 
verily believe.” 

“ Father, you misapprehend me entirely in re - 
lation to James Lanaway. I feel only for him 
suspicion, fear, and dislike, and not one of those 
gentler emotions which you have for a long time 
ascribed to me. I sincerely believe him to be a 
most base and dangerous man.” 

“Ellen, you amaze me beyond measure! I 
had cherished the thought that—that—” 

“ Then banish such thoughts forever; I know 
what you would say.” 

“Why do you judge him so harshly?” he 
demanded, with asperity. 

“The man who does not love his country, it 
seems to me, is not worthy of the love of 
woman.” 


“But what reason have you to suppose that 
he does not ?” 


exclaimed 
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“J have observed him long, and his conduct 
assures me that he is indeed a loyalist, plotting 
the destruction of Wyoming.” 

“ Heavens, Ellen! this is indeed a terrible 
accusation.” 

“And time will prove its truth.” 

“And sooner, perhaps, than you are aware,” 
rejoined a voice—and Dunbar joined them. 

« What, are you against Mr. Lanaway, too ?” 

“Tam a man as dislikes all traitors, neighbor 
Devron; and the way I look at matters, Lanaway 
is the blackest of all men who ever had that 
name applied to ’em.” 

“Jt may be so; but allowing it to be true, I 
have been very blind. Let us be charitable, 
friend Dunbar, even in these dark times. And 
now while I think of it, allow me to inquire who 
the young man is whom Ihave seen with you 
on several occasions, and who so bravely bore 
my dear Ellen from the scene of danger last 
night a 

“J am not a person given to tellin’ long 
stories, neighbor Devron, especially about those 
as don’t appear to be over and above communi- 
cative in regard to themselves. I can only say 
that Roland Montour is a brave young feller, 
let him be who he may, or what he may, I 
know this isn’t very definite, but it’s about all I 
know myself. You see a nateral friendship has 
sprung up atween us, as *twere, and that’s the 
reason why we’re seen so much together, I’m 
aware that certain people have circulated reports 
not very favorable to him or me either, so far as 
that goes, but when you find a better man than 

Montour, I should like to see him,” replied 
Dunbar. 

Our heroine and her father returned to Mr. 
Hudson’s, the subjects of agitating thought and 
perplexity. If Ellen drew comparisons between 
Lanaway and Montour unfavorable to the former, 
it was certainly very natural under the circum- 
stanees, and to be expected ; and if the bravery 
of the latter won her admiration, his fine figure 
and handsome features served possibly to in- 
crease it. 

But our story now takes us to another locality 
to witness and record other events. We fol- 
low Roland Montour and his friend Dunbar 
toward one of the narrow defiles in the mountain 
ranges, where for some reason they directed 
their footsteps a few hours later. 

Montour’s face had a more serious expression 
than it was wont to wear on ordinary occasions. 
It may be fairly inferred, perhaps, that the beauty 
of Ellen had not been without its effect upon 
him—so prone are the young and gallant to con- 
fess the influence of feminine loveliness and 
grace. With his rifle upon his shoulder he me- 
chanically trod in the steps of Dunbar. Long 
practice in woodcraft had made him habitually 
cautious when threading the lonely places of 
the wilderness, and his moccasoned feet pressed 
the ground with a noiseless elasticity not possi- 
ble to the mere tyro in the ways of the back- 
woodsman. 

Having traversed the rugged ground for a 
considerable time, they seated themselves on a 
shelving rock, to rest. 

“We are watched !”” said Dunbar, suddenly, 
and raising his rifle fired, and Montour saw the 
bark fly from a tree at some distance from them. 

“To a tree—I have missed him!” added the 
hunter. Both of them sprang to a covert in an 
instant. 

“Be careful of your head, Montour—keep it 
out of sight—if you expose a part of it no big- 
ger than a ninepence, you are gone !” continued 
Dunbar. ° 

“Yes. I understand—this kind of warfare 
is not new to me—I have been on the trail and 
on the war-path, and heard bullets whistle more 
than once,” replied the young man. While he 
was speaking a ball glanced by the tree that 
covered his person, passing through the skirt of 
his hunting frock, which happened to be exposed 
a little. 

For several minutes the partics remained per- 
fectly motionless, during which time a number 
of bullets were lodged in the friendly trees that 
gave them protection. There was one consid- 
eration that served to strengthen the hope of 
escape ; which was, that they could not very 
well be surrounded, as Pokono mountain arose 
behind them almost perpendicularly, rendering 
it a task of exceeding difficulty to ascend it, and 
its sides, in that spot, were destitute of vegetation. 

“Ts this always to last!” exclaimed Mon- 
tour, bitterly. “Can I never go abroad with- 
out being dogged by those who seck my life? 
Am I ever to be hunted like a beast of prey, 
and followed to the death by these hounds of 
vergeance |” 

“This greeting, youngster, is intended as 
much for me as for you, I fancy,” said the 
hunter. 

“TI would endorse your opinion, friend Dun- 
bar, had [ not many cogent reasons to make me 
think otherwise. I believe that Iam more par- 
ticularly the object of this demonstration, than 
you may be aware of; for I have not for many 
months enjoyed the common immunity from 
@anger that‘attends most other men, even in 
these precarious times. Perhaps it would be 
well te tell yeu now while I am speaking of the 
subject—that Iam a kind of fated man—mark- 
ed for death by a secret foe who follows me in 
all places and gives me little rest. When I 
change my locality, fancying that I shall elude 
his vengeance, I am soon undeceived, and the 
music of a bullet, the twang of a bow-string, or 
the flash of stecl, assures me that I am still 
dogged.” 

“It wouldn’t be surprisin’ to me if the trou- 
bles of these times had given you sich a notion ; 
for centinual perplexity is apt to produce queer 
ideas, as ’twere, and make people have all kind 
of strange whims, that have no more foundation 
in truth than the promises of the king, and they 
aint by no means celebrated for that, you know. 
But this here is fine business! see the splinters 
fly!’ How long do the varmints suppose we’ll 
Stay contented behind these trees? Keep per- 
fectly still, and Ill try an old plan of mine 
whick has answered a good purpose more nor 
once.” 

Here Dunbar resorted to an expedient to draw 
the enemy’s fire, that has served that object on 





several occasions. Taking off his cap he placed 
it on the end of the driver of his rifle. 

** Now,” said he, to Montour, “be ready to 
leg fly the moment I’ve drawn their fire, afore 
they’ve had time to dodge back behind the trees. 
As soon as they see this here cap, they’ll think 
my head’s in it, and be sure to riddle it with 

3.” 

iy FO accordingly exposed the cap to view, 
and immediately three bullets passed through it, 
and a shout from the hidden assailants express- 
ed their triumph at the feat. But before they 
had well regained their coverts, Montour, who 
was on the alert, had brought his rifle to bear on 
a dusky face and fired. The yell of rage that 
followed, told that he had not missed his aim ; 
and the hunter, also taking advantage of the con- 
fusion which the unexpected event produced, 
pointed his deadly barrel with its wonted accu- 
racy and effect. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said, coolly, as with 
almost incredible expertness he forced another 
bullet into the long dark tube, “ that the nateral 
products of this sile ought to be acquainted with 
the sound of this here shootin’ iron of mine. It 
has spoken to the red critters a great number o’ 
times, and never talks without meanin’ some- 
thin’. I’m putty sartain I’ve been doing mis- 
chief, and I fancy judgin’ by the screech which 
I heered, when you give ’em your blue pill, that 
you’ injured the physical constertution of one on 
’em, without doubt.” 

“Thave thought of another stratagem,” re- 
plied Roland, “and I’ll try it.” 

The young man took off his cap, but instead 
of placing it upon his driver, as his friend had 
done, pinned it to the tree with his knife, at a 
distance from the ground corresponding with his 
own height, and in such a manner, that the 
slightest breath of wind would cause it to vibrate 
to and fro. 

Seeing what the object of this was, the hunter 
followed his example, and then both threw 
themselves upon the ground. The ruse worked 
well; when the caps swung to one side, in sight 
of the watchful foes, they were instantly fired at. 

“ Now let us creep for it,” said Danbar, in a 
low voice. “ If we can but reach the rift in the 
rock behind us, we are safe. Let them amuse 
themselves with the caps, and be careful that you 
keep exactly in the range of the trees.” 

The parties without loss of time commenced 
this difficult and dangerous achievement, and 
after working themselves along on the ground 
for the space of fifteen minutes reached the rift. 

Completely hidden from their savage assail- 
ants, who still believed them in the places they 
had so long occupied, they crept along the rocky 
channel into a ravine at the mountain’s base, 
and then passed into the wide forest, leaving 
their red enemies in ignorance of their escape. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A SQUAD OF THE ROYAL GREENS. 


Rotanp Monrovr and the scout now quick- 
ened their pace, rightly deeming it prudent to 
increase the distance between them and their 
enemies as much and as speedily as possible. 
Occasionally they heard a shot in the distance 
which assured them that the trick had not been 
discovered. 

“T know a place of safety, I think, if we can 
only reach it,” said the hunter. ‘‘At the foot of 
the highest of the mountains yonder there is a 
curious hiding-place, which I have passed many 
a night in fust and last, and known, I believe, to 
nobody on airth but me. You see, my friend, 
I’ve travelled these forests a great deal within 
the past three years, and have been in danger 
more than once, if the truth was known; but I 
aint the person as loves to boast about sich 
things, and consequently but few people know 
the ups and downs I’ve expeerenced in life, 
especially with the varmints of the Six Nations. 
As for the Delawares, they are peaceable enough 
when let alone, for they don’t care about fight- 
ing when there’s no chance of success. The 
Iroquois have cowed them down and taken the 
spirit out of ’em, so far as making war on the 
whites is consarned. But as I was sayin’, if we 
can get to the mountain over there, we shall be 
where they wont be likely to look arter us.” 

Montour made no rejoinder, and they hasten- 
ed on in silence. At the expiration of two 
hours they reached the retreat spoken of by the 
scout; it was an opening in the solid rock (pro- 
duced in past ages by some terrific convulsion of 
nature), which led to a subterranean vault in the 
side of the mountain. This singular spot had 
been accidentally discovered by Dunbar while 
hunting, and it was so curiously situated—the 
fissure being observable only when one was in a 
stooping posture, and then from one particular 
place of limited circumference—that there was 
little likelihood of its existence being known to 
others. 

They passed the night there without molesta- 
tion, and were on the point of leaving the place 
in the morning, when they were deterred by 
seeing a small party of persons, in green uni- 
form, passing by the spot at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards, 

“There’s some of Butler’s Royal Greens, as 
true as I’m alive !” whispered Dunbar. 

Roland Montour’s quick eyes had already dis- 
covered the approaching party, and was scanning 
them closely. He perceived that between two 
of the stoutest of them, walked a prisoner whose 
arms were pinioned, and he instantly called the 
attention of the scout to the fact. 

“Look agin, and see if you can make out 
more nor one in that sad predicament,” he 
returned. 

“ As they advance, I think I can see another 
captive, and I really believe it is a black,” added 
Roland. 

“ Jest look sharp and see if you know ’em.” 

“Devron and the faithful Cato!” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“That’s truer than I wish it was, Montour,” 
rejoined Dunbar, mournfally. 

“ The fatal apathy of the people of Wyoming 
makes my blood boil with indignation. They 
take no measures to secure their safety, and seem 
to invite the vengeance of the Iroquois and the 
Royal Greens!” said Roland, in a low voice. 





“Ah, yes! them’s been my feelin’s for many a 
long day, and if we fail to enlist the Delawares 
in our favor, we can do but little to save the 
valley.” 

“ Wecan at least warn them of the treachery 
of Lanaway and Wintermoot,” resumed Roland. 

“ We can, but they’re so awfully infatuated, 
as ’twere, by the artifices of the loyalists, that 
it’s ten to one if the greater part on ’em wouldn’t 
disbelieve it entirely, and give us the cold shoul- 
der for our pains. See! what a fair chance for 
a shot—eight of ’em in all.” 

“We must do something for the rescue of the 
prisoners, Dunbar. You know what tory mercy 
is, and my conscience will reproach me if I do 
not make an effort in behalf of those brave men,” 
replied Roland. 

“T’m willin’ to try, though the odds are agin 
us; but in sich a case I’m never backward, for 
it’s my natur, as I may say, to be doin’ sunthin’ 
in that way.” 

The parties moved on and when opposite the 
place where our friends were so securely shelter- 
ed, made a halt. It was obvious that they had 
had a weary night’s work of it, and were glad to 
rest. They sat down upon the ground and held 
a hurried consultation. 

“ Well, sergeant, what do you think the chances 
are of getting off, out of their reach?” asked 
one of them. 

“That depends altogether upon carcum- 
stances. If some men as I knew were there, we 
should have been overhauled afore this time,” 
was the reply. 

“ That’s Sargeant Norton—a dyed in the wool 
tory; I used to know him well,” whispered the 
scout to Roland. ’ 

“Who might them be?” continued the 
questioner. 

“Dunbar, the scout is one—a parseverin’, 
sharp-eyed, dangerous chap as goes everywhere, 
and turns up allers when he aint wanted,” added 
the sergeant. 

“‘ There’s a compliment for you,” said Roland, 
touching the hunter upon his arm. 

“ Listen, and you’ll hear. more of ’em pretty 
likely,” was the response. 

“Dunbar,” repeated the first speaker, mu- 
singly, “it appears to me that I’ve heered of 
him. Doesn’t he shoot a rifle beyond all 
account ?” 

“He’ll bring down a feller as far as he can 
see him. Jest give him a glimpse of a red-coat, 
or a red face, and it don’t matter a farthing’s 
worth about the distance—his long rifle cracks, 
and it’s all over.” 

“Don’t be a talkin’ in that way, Sergeant 
Norton, for I declare you make me feel nervous,” 
rejoined the other. 

“The last chap as spoke is a corporal. He 
once lived down at the lower end of the valley 
near Naticoke,” said Dunbar to his friend. 

“If that’s the man you fear the most,” said 
another, “let me tell you, lads, that he’s been 
hangin’ about Wyoming several days ; I had the 
information from Lanaway himself. And there’s 
another one with him of the same kind of stuff— 
as keen on the trail as a nateral born Ingin, and 
a dreadful hater of tories. It was he that res- 
cued the gal t’other night.” 

“If that’s the case, we’ve got no time to lose, 
for Dunbar is as fleet as a deer and will beat 
Captain Brant himself on the trail.” 

“They say,” resumed the other, “ that this 
Montour is his equal in daring and all kinds of 
woodcraft and warfare. You see he’s got a 
sprinklin’ of Ingin blood, and when you come to 
mix the white and red together, it makes ’em 
oncommon smart. Why, it’s been said that he 
even visited Brant’s camp in disguise !” 

“Come, lads, this is no time for gossip— 
there’s work afore us, and we must doit. We 
had orders you know, not to hurt the old man; 
but as for the nigger there was no particular 
word given about him, and I s’pose we might as 
well dispose of him.” 

“Perhaps he’ll jine us,” said the corporal. 

“ We'll try him, though I should be loth to 
take the critter’s word for it. Look here, you 
darkey! do you want to jine the Royal Greens ?” 
added Norton, raising his voice. 

“Does I want to jine?” said Cato, repeat- 
ing the question in that peculiar way character- 
istic of those of his race. 

“Yes, nigger, that’s what I asked, and you'll 
do well to answer it as quick as possible.” 

Cato mused a moment, and then gravely 
shook his head. 

“ Well, what do you say!” continued the ser- 
geant, impatiently. 

“T couldn’t change my skin no how,” said 
Cato. 

“You refuse to jine the Greens ?” 

“T’se made black you understan’, and I can’t 
change my color; darfore you see it am 
unpossible.” 

“Then you shall be shot, as the blackest of 
rebels !”” 

“It’s de work ob natur, and how can a nigger 
help it, massy ?” 

“Will you fight for the king, or wont you? 
Speak up smart, and let’s have the question set- 
tled at once.” 

“T’d like to see de king fust!” replied the 
black, showing the whites of his eyes, as in duty 
bound by virtue of being a negro. 

“A curse upon your slang! you are either 
very stupid or very cunning. But I’ll show you 
that I’m in earnest ; corporal, jest lead him out 
there a little way.” 

“Gentlemen!” cried Mr. Devron, “I beg you 
will not harm this simple-minded man. Put 
arms in his hands and he’ll fight and be faithful 
to you.” 

“Do you hear that, lads? He called us mis- 
creants and ruffians not long ago ; now he says 
gentlemen!” the sergeant retorted, derisively. 

The corporal followed the directions of the 
sergeant and Cato was led to the distaace of 
some ten yards, and directly toward the place 
where Dunbar and Roland were concealed. 

“Run for life!” whispered a voice near the 
black, while the corporal was returning to his 
companions. The negro looked around but 
could see no one. 

“ Run for life!” repeated the voico more im- 
pressively than before. 








This time the idea which this command in- 


- volved, worked itself into the African’s under- 


standing, and without stopping to inquire the 
origin of the warning whisper, he set off at a 
fall run. 

“ There goes that confounded nigger !” shout- 
ed Sergeant Norton. 

“ Fire and after him, you stupid idiots! give 
it to him ! give it to him !” 

Cato’s arms were bound with a cord which 
materially retarded the freedom of his move- 
ments, but the eagerness of his pursuers assisted 
him to get rid of this annoyance in a singular 
way ; a bullet struck the cord and severed it so 
that he had once more the use of those useful 
members, when his speed was much accelerated ; 
for in running the arms play an important part. 

In their anxiety to secure Cato, Devron was 
left quite alone ; although for the credit of Ser- 
geant Norton, we will say that he was first in the 
pursuit, but perceiving that his comrades had in 
their zeal forgotten the other prisoner, he stopped 
after going a few rods. Wishing to see how 
the affair ended, he tarried a moment to watch 
the chase, with his back turned toward Devron. 

A great many philosophers have done their 
beststo make reckless mortals comprehend the 
value of time, even in its fractional form of min- 
utes and seconds; and during the brief period 
which the sergeant stood gaziug at the pursuit, 
the captive rebel had a striking proof of that con- 
stantly coming and going something which con- 
stitutes human life, whether measured by sec- 
onds or minutes; for while he was deliberating 
on the propriety of making an attempt to gain 
his liberty, he heard some one say : 

“This way, Devron !” 

Now the good man was so astonished at hear- 
ing this exhortation, or mandate, or whatever 
you may please to term it, that he did nothing 
but stare about him in a manner to indicate 
considerable wonder, mingled with an equal 
share of incredulity. 

“ This way, friend Devron,” added the unseen 
monitor, in a more emphatic tone. 

The person to whom this friendly admonition 
was addressed, mechanically moved in the direc- 
tion whence the voice proceeded, yet without 
fully comprehending its exact import. 

“Faster, man, faster. The sergeant will be 
back in an instant,”’ was the next direction which 
he received ; and he was then beginning to have 
a tolerably well-defined notion that a friend was 
really somewhere in the vicinity; therefore he 
hastened toward the spot where the voice appear- 
ed to be. 

He saw directly before him a huge rock, jut- 
ting out from the base of the mountain, seem- 
ingly one of its props and pillars ; but he could 
see nothing more until within three yards of its 
ragged front, when he discovered Dunbar’s head 
thrust from a rift. 

“ Come on—give me your hand—ah, haven’t 
the use of ’em—well, your arm will do as well,” 
added the scout, and putting forth his brawny 
hand, he grasped Devron’s arm and assisted him 
to clamber into the fissure. 

“‘ Now you’re safe,” said Montour. 

“ God be praised !” exclaimed Devron. 

“This I reckon is rather a lucky circum- 
stance, neighbor. ‘I'll jest take another peep out 
to see where the sergeant is. He’s comin’ back 
--now look for sport, for he’ll rare right up, 
havin’ sich an awful temper, when he’s mad, 
and things don’t go to suit him.” 

As the chivalric sergeant drew near the spot 
where he had left Devron, he had a vague sus- 
picion that he had departed without a formal 
leave-taking. He quickened his pace, expecting 
to see him not far off, for he believed that a 
minute had scarcely elapsed since he saw him. 
He looked in vain for his prisoner, and commenc- 
ed running about in a fever of perplexity. 

“No hidin’—none of your rebel tricks!” he 
cried, thinking it possible that Devron was con- 
cealed somewhere in the vicinity. ‘Come out 
—I see you—what’s the use of foolin’!”’ he add- 
ed, in a very mild and persuasive way for him ; 
but nobody “ came out.” 

“A good deal you see him!” muttered Dun- 
bar, setting his teeth hard together. “ If itgyasn’t 
so much like murder, I’d send a ball crashing 
through his skull in a second. But a soul like 
his isn’t fit to appear afore his Maker, and there- 
fore I’ll try and bear with him a spell longer, 
though the good Lord knows it’s the same as 
pullin’ teeth, to my nateral dispersition.” 

The officer holding such a responsible place in 
the Royal Greens, now waxed exceedingly wroth 
and said a number of hard things, which it 
would not edify the reader to hear. Very nat- 
urally supposing, that if Devron had attempted 
to escape, he would as a matter of policy run 
in a direction wholly opposite to that whither the 
pursuit now tended, he accordingly acted upon 
the thought and sct off in that course. 

One by one the pursuers came back, until all 
had returned but the sergeant; but Cato was 
not to be seen. 

“I wonder where the sergeant is,” said the 
corporal, who was pretty well blown. 

“T shouldn't wonder if Devron had given him 
the slip,” rejoined one of his comrades. 
reasonable conclusion appeared to carry general 
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thing to hope in that quarter. As Mr. Devron 
isn’t perhaps so used to travelling the woods as 
we are, I reckon it would be best for you to show 
him the shortest way to the valley, in order that 
he may get back to his daughter to relieve her 
fears, which are naterally excited on his account. 
If you feel disposed, I’d recommend you to go 
with him a considerable distance, and if the idea 
suits you, come back to this spot and wait 
for me.” 

To this propositién, Montour readily assent- 
ed, and soon set off with Mr. Devron. In si- 
lence he led the way until his:companion began 
of his own accord to converse. 

“IfI am any judge of such matters, you are 
quite well versed in the mysteries of woodcraft,” 
he observed. 

“T think I have some knowledge of forest 
life, sir,” replied Roland, modestly. 

“And yet you are quite young ?” 

“Not so old but I hope to be older,” he re- 
joined, with a smile. 

“IT presume you are somewhat acquainted 
with the arts of border warfare?” resumed 
Devron, 

“Too much, sir, too much acquainted with 
the awful details of war,” was the reply. 

“And so am I, young man. Our own valley 
presents many melancholy evidences of savage 
maraud and partisan malignity,”” Devron added. 

“As young as I may seem to be, I have had 
my share of adventure and suffering in this great 
struggle. Perils have often encompassed me on 
every hand. Death has arisen beside me in un- 
expected moments, and stretched forth his cold 
hand to grasp me, and Providence has as often 
snatched me from the power of the destroyer,” 
returned Montour, calmly. 

“ Pardon my inquisitiveness, but I believe you 
have no friends in the valley, with the exception 
of Dunbar ?” 

A slight change passed over the young man’s 
countenance, as he replied. 

“None, Mr. Devron; but I imagine I may 
safely say that I have enemies there. No, I 
have neither friend nor relative; I am alone— 
alone in the wide, weary world.” 

“T trust that it may not be said after to-day 
that you have no friends at Wyoming,” con- 
tinued Devron. 

“And why not ?” 

“If you will deign to reckon myself and 
daughter as friends, then you will certainly have 
two at the valley,” said the old man, warmly, 

“You do me much kindness, sir, and I thank 
you. I hope your fair daughter has fully re- 
covered from the effects of her fright?” remark- 
ed Roland, unhesitatingly. 

‘She has quite gotten over the affair, and is 
only, perhaps, a trifle paler than usual.” 

The two then proceeded to discuss the present 
state of Wyoming, and the aspects which its 
prospects assumed. Both agreed in regard to the 
nearness of the danger, and the need of an armed 
force to defend the settlements ; but Montour did 
not feel at liberty to speak particularly in refer- 
ence to the premeditated treachery of Lanaway 
and Wintermoot,fearing that such communication 
might in some way prove detrimental to the plans 
which the scout and he had formed to meet the 
approaching crisis; yet he ventured to throw 
out a few hints calculated to put the worthy Dev- 
ron upon his guard. Whether these honest and 
well-meant warnings would be received in the 
same good faith in which they were spoken, or 
be regarded as base insinuations to injure the 
character of another, Roland had little means of 
knowing, for Devron grew thoughtful and made 
no rejoinder. 

When our hero had conducted him to a certain 
spot where there was no probability that he 
would lose the trail, he left him, and turned 
toward the place where he was to meet the scout. 





CHAPTER V. 
A NEW CHARACTER. 


As Montour advanced and drew near the lo- 
cality he was seeking, he was surprised at seeing 
the figure of a man standing within a few feet 
of the rift leading to the subterranean vault. 
He stood in a meditative attitude, absorbed, ev- 
idently, in contemplating the peaks of the dis- 
tant ranges, as they were defined, in the indistinct- 
ness of the twilight hour, dimly against the 
skies. In person he was quite as tallas the scout, 
but considerably stouter. His features were 
regular and strongly marked—indicative of en- 
ergy of character, firmness of purpose, and manly 
strength of intellect. His beard had been suffer- 
ed to grow on both upper and under lip, and 
now presented to the view of the gazer a some- 
what redundant growth. His head was cover- 
ed by a chapeau, with a broad brim, in some 
respects resembling a quaker hat, but having 3 
conical crown. His frock differed from the 
hunting frocks of the period—not unlike those 
of more modern make, and was secured in front 
by large metal buttons. His leggins were sim- 
ilar to those in vogue. His right hand was 
thrust beneath his frock, and just below the el- 
bow, on that side, a powder horn was slung ; 


| upon the left hung a cask for water, covered with 


} 
conviction ; which was reduced to absolute cer- | 


tainty, when that officer at length made his ad- | 


vent much out of breath and more out of temper. | 
| Tlis rifle was leaning against a rock at a short 


After taking a hearty drink from their canteens 
—which contained something stronger than lem- 
onade—this disappointed fraction of the Royal 
Greens resumed their march toward the encamp- 
ment of Butler, far up the river. 

When they had passed from sight, Mr. Dev- 
ron began to express his sense of obligation, but 
was cut short by the blunt but honest scout, who 
refused to listen to anything of that description, 

“If I hadn’t other things on my hands, I 
should foller them chaps and cut ’em off one by 
one; but it’s time for me to go somewhere else,” 
he said. 

“To see the Delaware chief?’ asked Roland, 
in a low voice. 


Dunbar nodded assent and motioned to the | 


former to follow him to one side, that he might 
confer with him privately. 

“T’m goin’ to find the Delaware chief, accord- 
in’ to our original purpose, and see if we’ve any- 


wicker-work—doubtless wrought by the Indians. 


[SkE ENGRAVING.] 


distance from him. After regarding him atten- 
tively fora few minutes, Roland approached him. 
He turned quickly at the sound of footsteps, but 
seeing the young man his alarm vanished at once. 

“So,” he said, with a slightly foreign accent, 
“fortune throws us together again.” 

“ Yes,” replied Montour. 

“« How has it fared with you since we met?” 
he added, in a friendly tone. 

“As usual, sir—well, indifferently, and badly ; 
but, as you see, I still survive the ups and downs 
of life. I must not forget to express to you 
my sense of gratitude for the important service 
you rendered me at our last meeting.” 

“ Gratitude!” exclaimed the other, sharply ; 
“ you owe me no gratitude.” 

“And why not? If my life is worth aught, 
then my debt is certainly honestly due.” 


- 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for Thé Flag of our Union.) 
DID YOU EVER? 


weer 
BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 





Say, did you e’er a htisband know, 

Who was content his wife should g6 

‘Whene’er her fancy told her #0, 
Whate’et might be the weather ; 

And after walking many a mile, 

Would meet with his approving smile, 

And ah endearing word the while, 
Pray, tell me, did you ever? 


And did you ever know one yet, 
Who would not fume, and scold, and fret, 
And never in a passion get, 
So like a wicked sinner? 
And should he bring a friend to dine, 
One word of fault could never find, 
And never speak, or look unkind, 
Though bad might be the dinner. 


If stich an ohe you Chance to know, 
We would secure him for a “ show;°? 
A pattern for a modern beau, 
Of which we have full many. 
If there are models such, I ween 
Their number's “ few and far between,’ 
And ere believing, must be seen ; 
Pray, do you know of any? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE POWER OF GOLD. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





By the decaying embers of a wood fire, in the 
low-ceiled chamber of an old New England 
farm-house, sat, on a keen, cold January night, a 
young man who had just put aside his book, not 
from weariness, but because his solitary candle 
had burned out in the socket, and who was now, 
in default of better employment, stirring the live 
coals with a pair of rusty tongs, and amusing 
himself idly with the strange, fantastic forms as- 
sumed by the glowing masses. Now, to fis imag- 
ination, they pictured forth the glittering domes, 
and spires, and minarets of an eastern city, 
glowing beneath the torrid fierceness of a Syrian 
sky, and he beheld the long caravan, laden with 
the wealth of “ Ormus and of Ind,” winding its 
slow way beneath the embattled gateway, and 
going to add its priceless treasures to the incal- 
culable wealth of the nameless capital. Anon, 
the fiery heaps served for an image of Aladdin’s 
cave, with its gorgeous stores of diamonds, to- 
pazes and rubies, its coined gold and heaps of 
lustrous silver. A vigorous thrust of the iron, 
and the fairy vision dissolved. Again, it was a 
burning agglomeration of sand-hills, but every 
hill was a treasure-house, and the precious met- 
al which upheaved the masses burst forth on the 
surface in veins and clods of golden ore. The 
young man turned away at last, weary with his 
idle sport, and folded his arms; so did his va- 
grant fancy fold its wings, and he settled down 
into a contemplation of his actual position and 
prospects. 

Perkins Wellford was the son of a New Eng- 
land farmer. Born in the pure air of the moun- 
tains, early inured to toil, his constitution was a 
sound one, and his frame robust; he might look 
forward to a good old age, of which his vigor- 
ous manhood gave a healthful promise. A mind, 
active and well-balanced, had received all the 
culture which circumstances had permitted. A 
few good books, scientific and literary, had been 
conned until every page was learned by heart. 
With the “book of books ” Perkins was perfect- 
ly familiar ; it was his earliest and latest daily 
reading. 

For six months of the year he toiled man- 
fully upon the farm; and during even this pe- 
riod his mind was not inactive. The fewer the 
hours he was able to devote to study, the keener 
the zest with which he applied himself to books, 
the healthier his mental appetite and digestion. 
During the winter season, he taught a district 
school, lectured occasionally, and had classes of 
pupils to learn penmanship in the evenings, all 
of which employments enabled him to lay by 
something yearly towards the purchase of a 
farm ; and the coming spring was to see him en- 
ter upon its possession with one for his compan- 
ion whom he had loved for years with a steady 
and rational affection. Such were his prospects ; 
such his lot in life : to toil unremittingly till past 
the period of labor, and then, after a few years 
of feebleness, to pass away and, be laid with his 
humble ancestry in the: grave-yard, where the 
first wild flowers of spring and the last red 
leaves of autumn gemmed the quiet dwelling of 
the dead. Such was the lot of Perkins Wellford, 
and he accepted it cheerfully, because reading 
and reflection had told him that it was accom- 
panied by blessings which rarely, in this world 
of compensations, attend the career of more 


~ distinguished mortals. But as philosophy is the 


assured guerdon only of experience, there were 
times when the vivid fancy of Perkins rebelled 
against this ignoble destiny. There were times 
when he sighed for a more brilliant fate, when 
quiet and health were outweighed in the balance 
by the glittering dross for which men struggle, 
sin and suffer. At such times how poor did his 
surroundings seem—the sordid garments, the 
thard fare, the slavish toil, the monotony of a 
daily recurring series of employments! Such a 
train of fancies was suggested by the glowing 
embers.of a wood fire on a winter midnight. 

Perkins was plunged in reverie, when he rais- 
ed his eyes, and beheld, seated opposite to him, 
a middle-aged man in black, gazing quietly 
through his gold-bowed spectacles on the decay- 
ing coals, and extending his hands to the glow- 
ing influence of the radiating heat. The young 
man started, as well he might, for his midnight 
visitor was a total stranger,.and so completely 
absorbed had he been, that the noise made by 
his guest’s entrance had been utterly unheeded. 

“A cold night, Mr. Perkins Wellford,” said 
the stranger. 

Perkins replied in the affirmative, and threw 
an armful of dry wood on the coals. 

“You were so wrapped in thought when I 
came in,” said the stranger, “that I could not 
think of disturbing you. It is an unusual hour 
to make a call in the country, I know, but 
business must be my apology.” 


Perkins bowed, for he was still too much 
surprised to speak. 

“ Yon didn’t see my advertisement?” said the 
stratiget. 

“ Your advertisement !”” 

The stranger drew from his coat pocket a 
newspaper, glanced at the inside columns for a 
moment, and then, having caught the paragraph 
he was searching for, folded the journal into a 
convenient form, and passed it to the young 
man, indicating the article he wished him to 

ruse. 


Wellford read as follows: 


“If Mr. Perkins Wellford, of —, Hampshire 
county, will call upon the subscriber, he will 
learn something to his advantage.—J. Buatcu- 
rorp, Attorney at Law, No. —, Joy’s Building, 

} Boston.” 


“ Mr. Blatchford, I presume,” said the young 
man. 

“The same,” replied the stranger, bowing. 
“You never received a copy of this paper, I 
presume.” 

* Never.” 

“ Yet I sent you one a month ago. However, 
what can we expect with our wretched afd pe- 
nurious mail arrangements? When you go to 
Congress, Mr. Wellford, you must make a stir 
about this post-office business.” 

“Tin Congress !” said Wellford. 

“We want you there, sir!” said the lawyer. 
“ A man of your talents must not be lost to the 
nation. I think I can promise you a nomina- 
tion, that is, if your sentiments are of the right 
sort.” 

“T have never disguised my sentiments,” said 
Wellford. “I belong to the party of the peo- 
ple. I have ever stood against the party of 
wealth and privilege—against monopoly —” 

“Tut! tut! Mr. Wellford,” interrupted the 
lawyer. “ That’s all very well for a poor man 
—but for a millionaire like you —” 

“Mr. Blatchford,” said Wellford, interrupting 
the lawyer in his turn, “if you came here to 
insult my poverty, you had better withdraw 
immediately. I desire none of your company.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Wellford,” said the 
attorney, “I am really forgetting myself. Pray 
sir, did you ever hear of a great uncle of yours, 
named Simon Witherell ?” 

“T have heard of him—and saw him when a 
boy. But he left this place years ago, and went 
into business in Boston. He soon, however, 
dropped all connection with his relatives, and 
went abroad—to the East Indies, I believe. We 
have never heard any tidings of him since—he 
may be dead, for aught we know or care—he is 
nothing to us.” 

“« My dear sir,” said the lawyer, “it was to 
give you intelligence of him, that I have taken 
this long journey to see you. Your uncle was 
certainly a very singular and eccentric character, 
but not quite so heartless a man as you imagine. 
He left this region for Boston, with a view of 
bettering his fortune, but he always intended to 
return to it, and spend the remainder of his days 
among his family and friends. He said that 
when he had five thousand dollars, he would 
come back here, and marry a young girl he was 
attached to.” 

“‘ She waited for him in vain,” replied Well- 
ford, bitterly. ‘ Sammer after summer—winter 
after winter, passed away, and he came not, 
wrote not: and she withered away, passed from 
blooming youth to middle age, and died at last, 
disappointed and broken-hearted.” 

“My dear sir, if you interrupt me so many 
times, I shall never get to the end of my narra- 
tive,” said the lawyer. “ Your uncle was a re- 
spectable man—a very respectable man—but, he 
was a mortal. I said that he fixed five thou- 
sand dollars as a limit. He soon reached that : 
but the five thousand which once seemed a for- 
tune to the poor boy, appeared but a trifle to 
the active, ambitious business man. The talents 
developed in the accumulation of that five thou- 
sand, assured him a brilliant future. He said 
now, that he would go on till he had acquired 
twenty thousand. Arrived at twenty thousand, 
he @ould halt at one hundred thousand. When 
he had a hundred thousand, nothing short of a 
million would satisfy him. You see, my dear 
sir, he was no gambler. He trusted nothing to 
chance—all his speculations were based on 
mathematical certainties. Ah! sir! he had a 
great head. He went abroad, and came back 
with a million, and a diseased liver.” 

“What is all that to me, sir?” inquired Well- 
ford, yawning, for the hour was getting late. 

“Everything, my dear sir, everything,” re- 
plied the attorney, energetically. “Ah! sir! 
your uncle was a man of very enlarged views. 
If you think he had been accumulating all this 
immense wealth in the spirit of an egotist or a 
miser, you are very much mistaken in your ap- 
preciation of his character. The world thought 
so—but the world misjudged him. Mr. Well- 
ford, your uncle never gave away a penny—but 
he refused a beggar from principle. ‘The man 
who gives away his income,’ your worthy uncle 
would say, ‘is no philanthropist. These small 
gifts are not charities. They are like water be- 
stowed in single drops upon an arid soil, which 
can only be benefited by a deluge. The single 
drops instantly evaporate—the deluge defics the 





longest drought.’ His large brain was a perfect | 


laboratory of beneficent schemes—full of hospi- 
tals, schools, colleges, churches, model farms 
and libraries. His calculations were all admira- 
ble, and the only figure he missed, was leaving 
out of the estimate the certainty of his own 
death.” 

“ He is dead, then!” 

“Perfectly, I assure you. He died with all 
his schemes unaccomplished. His life of self- 








denial, and toil, and expatriation, the foregone 
fruition of his early love, availed this poor rich 
man nothing. It was in his last moments, when 
the vanity of human projects stared him in the 
face, when it was too late for him to commit to 
paper the mighty plans with which his mind was 
teeming, that he thought of you. He knew you 
by reputation—studious, well-principled, talent- 
ed. ‘ Blatchford,’ said he, ‘ tell the boy all you 
know of me and my projects. He is one, whom 
of all others I feel that I can trust. His princi- 





ples are as stern and unyielding as the ledges 
of Plymouth rock. Wealth will not dazzle him. 
He knows it to be the means, and not the end. 
He will begin as I close my career. I give him 
all—may he be happier in its possession than I 
have been in its acquisition.’ Mr. Perkins Well- 
ford, I give you joy. You are more than a 
millionaire.” 

The young man rose and walked the chamber 
with tapid strides. From time to time he glanc- 
ed in the mirtor to see if he recognized his own 
features—to the stranger, to see if he were really 
a bodily presence—to the homely furniture of the 
apartment, to see if he were not the victim of 
some strange phantasy. Then he sat down 
again, and tried to realize his situation. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, “I am rich—rich 
beyond the wildest dreams of the wildest hours 
of my youth. I must wake my father and 
mother, and inform them of my fortune.” 

“By no means,” said the lawyer. “ You 
must come with me. Your presence is required 
at Boston. You can write a note to your father, 
saying that you were summoned away on busi- 
ness, and will return in a few days. I havea 
sleigh at the door to take us to the railway 
station.” 

“But there is no train leaves at this hour of 
the night.” 

“You forget that money can do anything,” 
said the lawyer, smiling. ‘‘ The road was clear 
—so I engaged an express-engine and one car to 
take us to Boston.” 

“But I must have time to pack up my 
clothes.” 

“Pook! you can furnish yourself in town. 
Besides—you must wear fine linen and broad- 
cloth, now.” ; 

“ That’s true,” said the young man, glancing 
disdainfully at his homespun garments. “It’s 
lucky I’m going to travel in the night ; I should 
be sorry to have anybody see me in this rig-out.” 

In that very suit he had just been lecturing 
before the lyceum! 

He wrote a note, which he left on his table, 
informing his parents that he had been suddenly 
called away, and was going to Boston on an 
affair which would turn out to his advantage, 
and begged them to communicate the informa- 
tion to Hannah (the name of the adored.) This 
done, he put on his dreadnought overcoat, and 
his fox-skin cap, and announced himself at the 
disposal of his new found friend. 

They went down stairs and left the house soft- 
ly. The stars were shining overhead in the 
blue vault in countless constellations: they re- 
minded Wellford of the myriads of diamonds 
embroidered on a velvet canopy. But lately, 
his poet-fancy would have found a loftier simile, 
but visions of earthly wealth now thronged his 
imagination, and the symbols of worldly riches 
were his highest standard. A splendid horse 
stood harnessed in a fur-lined sleigh. The mo- 
ment he was loose, he sprang forward like a 
deer, and soon the red light of the engine glared 
before them on the shining rails. They sprang, 
from the sleigh into a warm car—the bell rang, 
and they dashed into the darkness like a meteor 
cleaving a path through chaos. Away! away! 
they flew at forty miles the hour—yet all too 
slow for the impatience of the heir. At last, 
however, the black profile of the city sharply 
cut the sparkling sky, and the car rolled into a 
vast and murky station-house. They were trans- 
ferred to a two-horse sleigh, and dashed through 
the silent, icy streets. The driver reined up be- 
fore a lofty house at the west: end, commanding 
a view of the common and the surrounding 
country. A bright light glowed from the lower 
windows, and the street lamps dimly jndica- 
ted the magnificent facade of the aristocratic 
mansion. 

“‘T shall begin a more substantial house in the 
spring,”’ said the millionaire, disdainfully. 

The door was opened by a servant in livery ; 
and the lawyer and his client were shown into a 
drawing-room, warmed to summer heat. 

An elegant supper soon smoked upon the 
table, where, among the massive silver plate, 
sparkled goblets of cut glass, flanking curiously 
cobwebbed bottles that attested their antiquity. 

“You needn’t wait,” said the lawyer to the 
servant, “ we can help ourselves. 1’ll show Mr. 
Wellford his chamber. Now, Mr. Wellford, let 
me give you some turkey and oyster sauce. A 
hundred miles on a night like this, gives one an 
appetite.” 

“So it does, my boy,” said Wellford. “ It 
makes one thirsty, too—and though I once did 
say that I would never drink wine, yet I think a 
little for the stomach’s sake no harm.” And the 
champagne foamed in the tall glass. 

“Don’t drink too much champagne,” said 
the lawyer—after filling Wellford’s glass a sec- 
ond time. “Let me be your physician, and 
prescribe a better medicine—Burgundy !! 

“ Burgundy! so be it!’ said Wellford. “ Your 
health, doctor !” 

The night wore on—or rather the morning. 

“T have had enough,” said Wellford, at last, 
pushing back his glass and plate. ‘“ I’m getting 
sleepy.” 

“Ah! you don’t know the art of living, I 
see,” said the lawyer, winking portentously 
through his dazzling spectacles that seemed to 
grow larger and larger, as Wellford gazed on 
them. ‘ The theory that enough is as good as 
a teast, is well enough for a poor man, but mil- 
lionaires must have more than enough. You 
can eat and drink no more you say. Now, I'll 
show you the virtue of a devilled turkey drum- 
stick and a tumbler of my ne plus ultra nectar.” 

In a moment a hissing hot drumstick, fiery 
with condiments, was smoking on Wellford’s 
plate, and he devoured it with a keen relish. 
While he was thus engaged, the lawyer was 
compounding a fiery concoction of lime-juice, 
loaf sugar, Glenlivat, Curacoa, champagne and 
Burgundy. He proffered it to the parched lips 


of the millionaire. The latter swallowed it at 


a draught—after which he babbled incoherently 
of his uncle, his future plans, his new house, 
horses, theatres and operas, and then signified 
his intention of going to bed. 

Alas ! in accomplishing this resolution he re- 
quired the arm of his new friend. This express 
riding is so apt to make one dizzy! As they 





went up the splendid spiral staircase, along the 
ascent of which, stood, in niches of the wall, 
beautiful marble statues, holding lamps of 
antique model, Wellford muttered : 

“ This then, is a turning staircase—and it ac- 
counts for my head being turned. [ shall un- 
twist it in the morning, I hope.” 

Mr. J. Blatchford, attorney-at-law, obsequious- 
ly performed the duties of a valet de-chambre, 
and Mr. Perkins Wellford had no sooner rolled 
himself under the eider-down coverlets, than he 
fell fast asleep. 

The next day he awoke late, for heavy dam- 
ask curtains made a twilight in his gorgeous 
chamber at high noon. A long stare around the 
room bewildered him—he closed his eyes, but 
opened them again on the same scene. He was 
not dreaming, then. He rang the bell, and a 
liveried servant appeared with hot water, to 
shave, and assist him in the duties of the toilet. 
After this, he descended to the breakfast room, 
where an elegantly dressed old lady, much more 
of a gentlewoman than any female he had ever 
seen, announced herself as the housekeeper, and 
he passed in review a little army of assistant 
servants. This done, he sat down to breakfast, 
and wondered that he had no appetite. 

After breakfast, came Blatchford, with red 
tape and papers for a business session. In the 
course of that day, Wellford acquired a general 
notion of the extent of his Wealth, and the na- 
ture of his investments. The lawyer readily 
secured the management of the property. The 
next few days were employed in receiving calls 
and the honors always paid to enormous wealth 
in all cities of the globe. 

Among the most fascinating of Wellford’s 
new acquaintances, was Mr. Felix D’Orsay Lor- 
imer, a young gentleman who had no income, 
but set the fashion in dress, drove the handsom- 
est turn-out upon the neck, and figured as the 


arbiter elegantiarum of the world of fashion. Un-. 


der his auspices, Wellford became a dandy, an 
amateur of fast horses, a billiard player; in a 
word, a thorough rove. His moral degradation 
was no less rapid than his fortune. 

Meanwhile, his return home was delayed from 
day to day. Now he had a dinner engagement 
—now a new horse to try—now an invitation to 
the soiree of a beautiful French countess, who 
was passing the winter in Boston. At last the 
idea of going home was abandoned. He would 
write to his parents to come to town. This idea 
alarmed him as soon as it occurred—Blatchford, 
too, scouted it—the old folks must be kept at 
home—they were not presentable. In the early 
days of his wealth he received a letter of con- 
gratulation from his Hannah, breathing genuine, 
unselfish affection in every line. He showed it 
to Blatchford. 

The lawyer smiled sarcastically. ‘’Tis very 
clear she thinks of nothing but your money,” 
said he. “If you were a poor man still, she 
wouldn’t have written such a letter as this.” 

Wellford entirely coincided with his friend. 
He had such a profound knowledge of human 
nature ! 

One day he was told a gentleman wanted to see 
him in the drawing-room. He kept the visitor 
waiting half an hour, and when he entered the 
room was more astounded tha ngratified to see 
his father ; with his well-known drab hat, claret 
colored surtout, corduroy trowsers and cowhide 
boots. 

“ What brought you down, sir ?” said Well- 
ford, shaking hands with him, with poorly-simu- 
lated cordiality. ‘‘ Pray be seated, sir.” 

“T haven’t a minute to lose,” said the old 
man, gravely. ‘“ You must come with me, your 
mother is dangerously sick—and she begged you 
would come to her at once. The cars leave in 
twenty minutes.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Welford, “for I have 
company to dine—people who can’t be disap- 
pointed. Wont the evening train do, sir?” 

“No, sir!” thundered the old man, with a 
frown. ‘I tell you your mother is dangerously 
sick—perhaps dying, at this moment.” 

“ What’s her disorder ?” 

“A malignant fever,” said the old man. 

Wellford recoiled. ‘“ Are you sure you 
haven’t got the infection, sir?” 

“No, sir, I am not sure, for I have been eve- 
ry way exposed to it. My place is where yours 
is—by her bedside.” 

“ll go in the evening train,” faltered Well- 
ford. “In the meantime pray make mother as 
comfortable as you can. Here’s some money to 
buy whatever is wanted.” 

Old Wellford dashed the proffered purse to 
the ground. ‘ We are not beggars, you unnat- 
ural wretch !”’ he exclaimed. ‘ We have enough 
for our wants—and only ask of you a little grat- 
itude and love !” Then softening, and with con- 
vulsed features, the old man approached his son, 
and added, ‘O, Perkins! by the love your 
mother bore you—by the tender care with which 
she watched over your infancy, I conjure you to 
grant her—her perhaps dying request.” And he 
sought to lay his hand upon his son’s shoulder. 

“Pray, keep off, sir,” said Wellford, applying 
his smelling bottle to his nose. ‘ Who knows 
but what you have the fever yourself!” 

“What! have you grown a coward, too!” 
cried the old man, in a tone of the deepest 
scorn. 

“ Hark!” cried Wellford. “ There’s a ring 
at the door. Pray, come away, sir—come up 
into my room. The servants shall bring you 
some dinner.” 

“ He is ashamed of his own father!” cried the 
old man, raising his eyes to heaven. “ God 
forgive him! Once more—will you come ?”’ 

“The next train,” faltered Wellford. 

“ Say you so?” cried the old man. “ Then 
stay here forever! We want you not—and may 
the curse of a broken-hearted father rest upon 
your head !” 

The indignant old man left the drawing room, 
but not until Mr, Felix D’Orsay Lorimer had 
entered. The dandy surveyed the retiring 
patriarch through his glass, 

“Geud Gad !” he exclaimed, as he threw him- 
self upon the divan. ‘“ What a horrible old 
creature! From whose menagerie did he es- 
cape? What an odor of grained leather dressed 
with fish oil did he leave behind him! Really, 








you must fumigate the apartment, or the other 
fellows, who have weaker nerves than I, will 
faint. Who was the creature, Perkins ?” 

“An old townsman of mine,” stammered 
Wellford, his cheeks the color of the carmine 
sofa, 

“ You’re sure he was no relative ?” 

“ How absurd !” said Wellford. 

“Because I thought,” pursued the dandy 
“that the horrid monster, terrifically hideous ped 
he was, yet bore some faint resemblance to 
yourself, mon cher.” 

The entrance of other guests diverted the 
dandy’s attention, and spared Wellford the 
trouble of a protestation. They sat down to 
dinner, Wellford mentally resolving to apologize 
to the guests at the close of the entertainment, 
and take the evening train for home. Bat when 
the hour came he had forgotten his resolye—he 
was intoxicated ! 

The next day he heard that his mother was no 
more. In two days afterwards he learned that 
his father had died of the same disorder. Wil} 
it be believed that, after a moment’s pang, he 
only thought of the danger he had escaped in 
not visiting the infected house ? 

What good purpose could it answer, did [ 
trace in detail, a career of disipation, heartless. 
ness and crime; and show by what successive 
steps, a colossal fortune, entrusted to reckless 
hands, melted away in frantic follies, till the 
millionaire became worse than a beggar? When 
the last cent had gone, when the last false friend 
had refused the trifling loan requested by the 
ruined man, the imperious call of hunger, the 
yet more imperious call for alcoholic stimulant, 
induced Wellford to commit a robbery. His 
shaking, inapt fingers betrayed his attempt to 
pick a pocket ; he was seized, and thrown into 
jail. A night of horror and delirium followed— 
a hideous, phantom-peopled slumber, from which 
he was aroused by a rough hand. 

“ Perkins ! wake up! you’ve been sleeping in 
your chair all night, and your fire’s gone out 
long ago!” cried the cheery voice of his father, 

Wellford started to his feet, and rubbed his 
eyes. Ah! how glorious did the sunlight seem, 
as it sparkled on the frosty panes of the old 
window, and told him that he had been dreaming, 

“ Thank God !” he exclaimed fervently, “that 
I am a poor man.” 

“ A curious cause for blessing!” said the old 
farmer. 

“No, father; you would say so, if you'd 
had such a dream as I’ve had. I shall never 
forget it as long as I live, and I don’t think I 
shall sleep in my chair again very soon. How’s 
mother ?” 

“ Lively as a lark—and breakfast’s waiting. 
Come, wash yourself, and be spry; for we’ve 
got some wood to haul, and you know that you 
promised to give Hannah a sleigh ride this 
afternoon.” 

Hannah in due time became Mrs. Wellford, 
and when, “once upon a time,” she was foolish 
enough to wish they were as rich as ‘squire 
Sparkins, her husband frightened away her 
ambitious desires, by relating his dream. 





AN EVENTFUL LIFE, 


We had a long and very interesting interview 
yesterday, with Captain John Oliver, of the 
barque Spermaceti, which arrived at this port 
some days since from Liverpool, consigned to 
Messrs. Andrew & Co. The captain is a vet- 
eran English tar, who has followed the sea since 
he was ten years of age. He was born in 1777, 
and has consequently lived on the wave sixty- 
six years. e tells us he has been in every 
quarter of the globe, except Greenland. He has 
traversed the Atlantic in every direction, has 
been up the Pacitic as faras the 52d parallel, has 
visited the Baltic and Mediterranean seas, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Indian ocean; he has 
doubled Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; has visited Canton, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the coast of Africa ; has heen chased by pi- 
rates, taken prisoner by the French and Ameri- 
cans; and, indeed, has seen, perhaps, as much 
of this world, and experienced as many adven- 
tures, as any man living—as he himself remark- 
ed, his life, if written out, would read ‘as well 
asanovel.” Yet, long as his career had been, 
and hard and toilsome as it must have been, its 
many vicissitudes have made but little impres- 
sion upon him. His hair, which is quite dark, 
is but slightly sprinkled with the silvery me- 
mentoes which time leaves behind him, and his 
face, though marked with the inevitable wrinkled 
footprint, is ruddy, round, and full, and suggest- 
ive of perfect health and strength.—Savannah 
Republican. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SMILE OF AFFECTION, 


BY J. ALFORD. 


In the smile of affection we surely can read 
Every sentiment dear to the heart; 

By the glance of an eye, we may truly exceed 
All the language the tongue would impart. 

For, believe me, those lovers whose hearts are sincere, 
Scarcely ever their feelings disguise ; 

Though the tongue may be silent, the sentiment’s dear 
To the heart, when conveyed by the eyes. 


I could once boast a heart free from love’s fatal snare, 
Till enslaved by the glance of thine eye; 

Of the sly little urchin I was not aware, 
For I knew not the rogue was 80 nigh. 

By a look then, at me, ‘tis al) I request, 
Wilt thou give me thy heart, Jove, for mine? 

Let thy answer, sweet girl, through thine eyes be ex- 

pressed, 
And to me ‘twill be language divine. 





+ > 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


We find the following in an exchange, and as 
itis by no means the first time that we have 
heard of the cure of croup by the same remedy, 
we have but little doubt of its efficacy. 

“My wife and I were aroused about two 
o’clock by the struggling of our little boy, about 
two years old, who was laboring under a violent 
attack of the croup. His breathing was so dif- 
ficult as to arouse persons who were sleeping in 
a room beyond the hall. I hastily folded a tow- 
el, dipped it in cold water, and applied it to his 
throat and breast. J then folded a sheet to the 
proper size, wet it and wrapped a blanket over 
that. Hé went to’ sleep in three minutes, and 
slept till five o’clock, when he got up, was 
dressed, and went to play, in three hours after 
the attack, and we were rejoiced at the curative 
powers of cold water.” 


— 
+ > 


There is in jealousy more of self-love, than of 
love.—Rochefoucauld. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Not many years ago, the division line between 
town and country was very strongly marked. 
At five miles distance from the State House in 
Boston, and the City Hall in New York, you 
were in the country ; at double that distance 
your connection with the city ceased, and you 
were to all intents and purposes a rustic. A 
man was in those days called upon to elect be- 
tween a country and a city life; he could no more 
unite the two than he could ride two horses at 
the same time; a feat which few equestrians at- 
tempt with any comfort to themselves, always 
excepting professional riders in the ring. Few 
men living ten miles from town, thought of 
doing business in the city, for they had only the 
choice of the stagecoach, or the expense and 
trouble of keeping a horse, or rather two horses, 
for ten miles a day is quite enough for any one 
animal to perform. 

The comparative advantages of town and 
country were then strictly weighed ; on the one 
hand were refined society, elegant amusements, 
exhibitions, lectures, libraries, theatres, music 
and galleries of paintings; on the other, green 
fields, flowers, sporting, riding and farming. 
Literary people, at the time we refer to, par- 
ticularly affected the town; they could not en- 
dure the deprivation of books, literary society 
and its belongings. Eventhe hum and bustle of 
the city could not divert their minds from reflec- 
tion, as one becomes lulled even by the roar of 
Niagara, when domesticated within earshot of 
the Falls. To all men of intellect, taste, and 
refinement, the city was the centre of attraction. 
Onty farmers and sportsmen, and broken mer- 
chants, and men tired of life, thought of passing 
to the outer verge of the charmed circle which 
then separated town and country. Many per- 
sons who are fond of rearing trees and flowers 
and fine crops and animals, could not bring 
their minds to give up the advantages of a town 
residence, and voted for bricks and mortar, in 
preference to green fields and smiling hedge-rows. 

It remained for steam and railroads to accom- 
plish a complete revolution in our domestic life ; 
to unite town and country in indissolable bonds, 
to enable those who had rural and urban tastes 
to indulge both, without the slightest sacrifice 
to either. The slow coach was taken off the 
road, and left to go to wreck and ruin in some 
cob-webbed shed; the coach horses were sold 
for teaming or farm work ; the coachmen became 
conductors or express men; and the merchant 
who thought Brookline or Brighton too far from 
his business, bought a palace at Worcester or 
Dedham. The lines of demarkation were erased, 
the glories of the country dawned upon the towns- 
people, and the attractions of the city were placed 
within the reach of the country folk. 

Fashion went out of town by rail, and rustic 
meeting-houses were gladdened on Sundays by 
the display of the same finery that the belles and 
beaux exhibited in the metropolis. Then was 
man first enabled to assume a dual character, to 
sell stock in State Street in the morning, and to 
sow “herd’s top” in the country of an afternoon. 
The intellectual character of the country went 
up directly fifty per cent. Lyceums took the 
place of debating societies, for the best city lec- 
turers leaving town in the afternoon, could hold 
forth the same evening fifty miles from the city. 
Wealth and refinement flowed out, and flowers 
and fruit flowed into town. Books and news- 
papers were exported, and strawberries and dah- 
lias imported. Both have been gainers by this 
exchange ; toeyes weary of brick walls and dus- 
ty pavements, vistas have been opened through 
green woods, and the panorama of mountain and 
valley, mead and streamlet, has been fully 
unrolled. 

Fancy might almost make the huge iron en- 
gine that has wrought these marvels a sentient 
being, and view it, personified, as an enormous 
missionary, the colporteur of civilization, untiring 
in his labor to extend knowledge, refinement, 
sentiment, elegance and enterprise, crowning 
each day with new triumphs and blessings. 








RETURNING HOME.—There were seventy-five 
passengers on board the steamer Star of the 
West from California, fer the State of Maine. 
Thus the sons of Maine are returning from their 
long pilgrimage to the homes of their childhood, 
and to those they love. 





Harpy.—Thirty thousand men are employed 
in the United States in iron castings ; twenty- 
five thousand in the manufacture of pig iron; 
and fourteen thousand in wrought iron. 





REMARKABLE.—The bottom of Lake Huron, 
where the water is 420 feet deep, is above the 
level of the Atlantic Ocean. 





WAR IN THE EAST. 

It is really a very solemn thing to realize the 
peculiar state of political matters in Eyrope and 
the East. At the present moment three of the 
most powerful nations in the world are engaged 
in warfare with each other, and peace, which 
has lasted for a period of thirty-nine years,— 
with the exception of civil commotions—is now 
atanend. The duration and result of this war 
no man can foretell, but that it must be san- 
guine, and protracted, seems plain to any one 
acquainted with the stake at issue. England and 
France have been slow to declare war, but driv- 
en to it, they have at last done so, and now they 
will sustain their position with energy. 

The impudent hypocrisy of Russia deserves to 
be thoroughly chastised, and we most heartily 
wish it may be done ; its emperor should be hum- 
bled, and his ambition quenched. The integrity 
of the Turkish empire should be vouchsafed to 
the Mussulman, and Nicholas should be taught 
that strength does not always lie in numbers. 
England and France have drawn the sword in 
earnest—have thrown away the scabbard, and 
there will be no child’s play on sea and shore. 
Russia may destroy light-houses and buoys, but 
there are pilots enough that are independent of 
either, in their knowledge. She may march na- 
tive armies of one and two hundred thousand 
men, and yet a third of their number of English 
and French will whip them. 

The brave Circassians—no mean enemy— 
have been aroused from their lethargy, and with 
a fresh supply of arms and ammunition, are an- 
noying the Russian troops, killing them by hun- 
dreds, and taking many prisoners. The brave 
Fins are uneasy, and will rise against the Rus- 
sians ere long. Poland has not forgotten her 
wrongs; and with such a complication of ene- 
mies at home and abroad, Russia will be kept 
pretty busy, to say the least of it. In battle we 
may look for great emulation between the French 
and English, who will strive to surpass each oth- 
er, and will thus be doubly dangerous to the 
Russian ranks. God speed the right ! 





THE CZAR. 

The Czar of Russia’s dress and concomitants 
are thus described :—His costume is invariable, 
being always that of a superior officer. Noth- 
ing distinguishes him from the officers of his 
army, unless it is his tall figure and handsome, 
manly face. He does not allow any of his offi- 
cers to dregs in plain clothes, and only assumes 
them himself when abroad. The Emperor Nicho- 
las has inherited the antipathy and hatred of his 
ancestors for beards and long hair. Except his 
coachmgan, whom he chooses from among the 
most blackly-bearded individuals in his empire, 
all persons connected with the civil administra- 
tion are obliged to shave off every particle of 
hair on their faces. The army alone wears the 
moustache and imperial. The nobility and free 
citizens may wear whiskers, but only as far as 
the bottom of the ear. The Czar himself per- 
sonally watches over, besides causing others to 
do the same, the scrupulous observance of 
these regulations. 





AN ANCIENT BOOK. 

The oldest book in the United States, it is 
said, is a manuscript Bible in the possession of 
Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written over a 
thousand years ago! He describes it as follows : 
“The book is strongly bound in boards of the 
old English oak, and with thongs, by which the 
leaves are also well bound together. The leaves 
are entirely made of parchment, of a most supe- 
rior quality, of fineness and smoothness little in- 
ferior to the best satin. The pages are all ruled 
with great accuracy, and written with great uni- 
formity and beauty in the old German text hand, 
and divided off into chapters and verses. The 
first chapter of every book in the Bible is writ- 
ten with a large capital of inimitable beauty, and 
splendidly illuminated with red, blue and black 
ink, still in vivid colors ; and no two of the cap- 
ital letters in the book are precisely alike.” 





Iv 1T WASN’T FOR THE Drink.—“ O if it was 
not for the drink,” says the poor Irish woman 
who appears at the police office or before the 
judges to implore mercy for the brutal husband, 
who, in his drunken madness has abused her; 
and all our prisons, penitentiaries, almshouses, 
refuges, are filled with wretches who, “if it were 
not for the drink,” would be kind, provident 
husbands and fathers, and useful, respected citi- 
zens, but who, because of “the drink,” are the 
terror and shame of their families and nuisances 
to society. 


> 





Size or THE West.—Illinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minne- 
sota sixty. Missouri is larger than all New 
England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland or Scot- 
land, and equals Belgium, Scotland, and Swit- 
zerland together. Missouri is more than half as 
large as Italy, and larger than Denmark. Mis- 
souri and Illinois are larger than England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. 





PrRIVATEERING.—The Washington Globe, 
speaking of the system of privateering, says that 
public sentiment in this country is overwhelm- 
ingly against it. A similar opinion has been 
expressed by almost every journal in the Union. 





_ — 


CHoLera out West.—The Steamer Belle 
Key, which recently arrived at Cairo, had fifteen 
cases of cholera, between that point and New 
Orleans. In one family alone, six deaths had 
occurred. 





Ice at Sea.—The packet ships from across 
the Atlantic, continue to report any quantity of 
ice—more, indeed, the old captains say, than 
was ever known before, so early in the season. 





Tur Norwecrans.—A large Norwegian col- 
ony has recently been established in Mitchell 
county, Iowa. 


+ 





A Business Transactron.—The man who 
had “conscientious scruples” has traded them 
to a druggist for drams. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The citizens of Taunton have voted to raise 
$14,000 for schools the present year. 

There are five th d eight hundred dogs 
in Toledo. 

A new German theatre is about to be built at 
New York. 

Coolness, though a virtue in soda water and 
cream, is not in manners and coffee. 

Directions for storming Kalafat. , Before 
taken to be well shaken. 

Why is a rheumatism like a glutton? Be- 
cause it attacks the joints. 

Is there any harm in a fellow’s sitting down in 
the lapse of ages ? 

England has 250 ocean steamers that may 
be used for war purposes. 

A panorama of the Revolutionary War has 
been painted by Alfred Hart of Connecticut. 

The turpentine business has been resumed in 
North Carolina, with considerable activity. 

The wife of Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen late- 
ly died at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Recent foreign arrivals report a decline in 
breadstuffs in England. 

A gang of counterfeiters with implements and 
spurious gold coin has been trapped in N. York. 

It is said that 14,000 persons are about to em- 
igrate from Norway and Sweden to this country. 

The bill for the sale of the Pennsylvania public 
works has passed the Legislature of that State. 

The number of students in Harvard Univer- 
sity, is at present, 699. 

Hon. John Davis, formerly Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, recently died at Worcester. 

The bills of Castleton Bank, Vt., are not re- 
ceived at the Suffolk Bank, Boston. 

The New Jersey Railroad have placed a car 
on their route for the exclusive use of ladies. 

England exported last year over four hundred 
thousand barrels of ale. 





THE SOUTHERN WILDS. 

Mr. Bartlett, United States Superintendent of 
the Mexican Boundary Commission, recently 
read before the Historical Society, of New York, 
a highly interesting paper on the forms of na- 
ture and animal life in the interior of North 
America: “One of the animals most frequently 
met with by the party, was that known as the 
prairie dog, which he stated had no affinity what- 
ever to the dog tribe, but is closely allied to the 
Marmot. These animals, which, it would seem, 
are gregarious, excavate burrows and raise little 
mounds over them, and congregate in numbers 
so enormously great, that one of their ‘towns,’ 
as their collections of burrows are called, was 
found to extend for at least sixty miles through 
the plain, and must, on the lowest admissible 
calculation, have contained at least thirty mil- 
lions of animals. Rabbits sometimes occupy 
these burrows, but one of the closest intimates of 
the prairie dog is the little brown owl, which 
sometimes acts as sentinel for its host, but makes 
the latter pay dearly forits service. It is proba- 
ble that the purpose of this bird in thus consort- 
ing with the dogs, is to prey on the junior mem- 
bers of the canine community. Another animal 
that frequently intrudes into these burrows, is 
the rattlesnake, which also preys extensively on 
the young dogs. Deer and antelopes are often 
so numerous that hunting them ceases to be an 
amusement. One of the greatest peculiarities of 
the desert, is the nature of its vegetation, which 
is generally spiked. The strangest plant met by 
the party was a species of cactus, the stem of 
which, sometimes three feet in diameter, often 
rises to a height of fifty feet, the branches being 
tick and short, and set so regularly on the trunk 
as to give the plant the appearance of an enor- 
mous candelabrum.” 








Sicniricant.—Ignorance pays such a tax 
that we can’t imagine how anybody can afford to 
be a blockhead. McCracken works for a dollar 
a day, while Spring, his neighbog, commands 
twenty shillings. A wide difference, and caus- 
ed by Springs knowing how to read, write and 
cypher. From these figures it will be seen that 
McCracken’s want of knowledge costs him four 
hundred dollars a year, which shows ignorance 
to be more expensive than his wife and children, 
house-rent inclusive. 

New Line or Evrorpean Packets.—The 
Evening Gazette learns that it is the intention of 
Mr. Donald McKay, in connection with other 
capitalists, to form a new line of European 
packets, composed of eight ships of 2200 tons 
each, and the whole to be afloat within two years. 
His last purchase of land in connection with the 
Grand Junction Railroad at East Boston, it is 
thought would make a splendid depot for a line 
of packets. 





> 





SvupeRSTITION OF THE ‘TuRKS.— English 
cotton shirts, on which the concise contents of 
the Koran are roughly printed in blue, are now 
selling in the Turkish camp. They are eagerly 
bought up at tenfold their value, as the Turkish 
soldiers attach to those talismanic extracts the 
gift of making the @earer invulnerable in battle. 





Cnixese Prrates.—The pirates on the coast 
of China are exceedingly bold in their opera- 
tions, and as they entertain an idea that vessels 
from California have a large amount of treasure 
on board, it requires great watchfulness to pre- 
vent being surprised by them. 





Brooktyn Navy Yarp.—The razee Inde- 
pendence and frigate Congress could be sent to 
sea ina week if they had crews. The former 
carries six hundred and the latter five hundred 
men. 





Tax ry Mexico.—Santa Anna has levied a 
tax varying from one to thirty-three dollars per 
month, on windows of doors facing che street, 
in the city of Mexico. 


+ > 





VERY REASONABLE.—A New York judge has 
decided that a man cannot be sued for assault or 
damages for kissing a pretty girl. 

+-ooor— 

Crock Trape.—More than half the clocks 

made in Counecticut are sent to England. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
Wa Met Bound: & Legend of Auvergne,” by Henry 
“ Two Portraits of Wedded Life,” by Mrs. B. Weut- 


MONT. 


“ Louis de Cordova: a Tale of the Wars of ” 
by Cuantes EB. Warrs.  pamaey 
‘ Russia and the Russians,” No. 4, by D. E. pe Lana. 
“Lost and Found,” verses, by Cuanies H. Srewanr. 
“ A Prayer,” in verse, by Auice Cargr. 
“To my Mother,” lines, by Resroca R. Prence. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give this week, a it of John J. Andubon, the 
Orni with d 


American ornamented surroun 
fags significant of the Intors of this scientific naturalist. 
Five lg ane a bed views in the Park of ce 
Herman Muskau ; 


East view of the Giant’s Causeway, the world-renowned 
wonder of Ireland. : 

An engraving of the Phoca or Seal. 

A view of Valley Forge, together with General Wash- 
ington’s Head-Quarters, during the Revolution. 

Portrait of Captain Ingraham, and a representation of 
the sloop-of-war St. Louis, of which he is commander, as 
she appeared entering the harbor of Smyrna. 

A picture of the Philadelphia giving also 
the Omnibus Depot, with part of Dock Ber 

A representation of the testimonial presented to Lieu- 
tenant Murray by Philadelphia merchants, for his gallan 
services during the perilous wreck of the San Francisco. 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


—~—- 


Foreign Items. 


Gavazzi is lecturing in England. 

Mazzini is reported to be in Switzerland. 

The whole French army of 65,000 is now in 

urkey. . 

Paris has been said to be the hell of horses, 
the purgatory of husbands, and the paradise of 
women. 

The emp and empress of the French are 
said to be frequent visitors at the houses of the 
Paris rappers. 

Swedish papers report that thirty thousand 
Russians were employed in cutting a channel 
in the ice from Cronstadt to Sweaborg. 

We do not learn that the indelicate fashion set 
on foot, recently, by a French countess, of re- 
ceiving visits in bed, is generally followed. 

Samuel Owen, to whom Sweden owes the in- 
troduction of steamboats into that country, died 
at Stockholm lately, at the age of 80. 


There are ten or twelve . > cases of lip, 
tongue, and face cancer in the London cancer 
hospital, all resulting from excessive smoking. 

A series of lectures on Phono-Mesmerism were 
being delivered, at the latest accounts, in Singa- 
pore, to the great wonder of the inhabitants. 

Turgot, the French ambassador at Madrid, 
whom our ambassador Soule shot in the leg, has 
been recalled by his government. Meanwhile, 
Soule is said to be a favorite with the queen. 


It is said that upon the average, sixteen men 
in every troop of the English army destined for 
Turkey were married ; consequently, the twenty- 
five thousand men would leave behind two 
thousand five hundred wives, and between five 
and six thousand children. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





.... We confide our secrets in friendship— 
but they escape us in love.—Du Coeur 

«++. If the eye of the bat be not fitted for see- 
ing by day, how can the fountain of the sun be 
to blame *—Sadi. 


.--. Philosophy triumphs easily over past and 
over future evils, but present evils triumph over 
philosophy.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... Better to expose ourselves to ingrati- 
tude, than fail in assisting the unfortunate.—Du 
Coeur. 

.... Penetration has an air of divination, 
which flatters our vanity more than all the other 
qualities of the mind.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... A child’s existence is a bright, soft ele- 
ment of joy—out of which, as in Prospero’s 
Island, wonder after wonder bodies itself forth, 
to teach by charming.—Rodney. 

.... A man bursts forth in passion against a 
woman who loves him no more, and is consoled ; 
a woman is more silent when forsaken, but long 
remains inconsolable.—La Bruyere. 


.... We are often vain of even the most 
criminal of our passions ; but envy is a timid 
and shameful passion that we never dare ac- 
knowledge.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... It seems to me that the spirit of polite- 
ness is a certain attention in causing that, 4 our 
words and by our manners, others may be con- 
tent with us and with themselves.—La Bruyere. 


. Knowledge has been deemed long enough 
an i a to illuminate a drawing-room ; it 
is time it should be known as a sun whose beams, 
resting upon the mountain tops, penetrate into 
profoundest valleys.— Melton. 

.... Lhave heard some of the first judges of 
whist say, that it was not those who played best 
by the true laws of the game that would win 
most, but those who played best to the false play 
of others; and I am sure it is true of the great 
game of the world.— Greville. 





Joker's Budget. 





Women are seldom sailors, but they some- 
times command smacks. 

Good cloth is well called a fubric ; but bad cloth 
is a fabrication. 

The best thing to take after being intoxicated. 
A resolution never to be tipsy again. 

An engraving of a churchyard may be a grave 
subject—but the tool that does it is a graver ! 

A man caught in a railroad collision remarked, 
that presence of mind is good, but absence of 
body was better. 

Royalty makes the fashions. In England it 
is out of fashion to wear mustaches. The queen 
don’t wear any. 

A newly married man in Lynn, declares that 
if he had only an inch more of happiness he 
could not live. 

The most revolutionary article is bread, for, 
on the least rumor of an outbreak, it is invaria- 
bly the first thing to rise. 

A servant-maid, who was occupied in pickling 
her mistress’s cabbages, took the opportunity of 
cabbaging her mistress’s pickles, saying it made 
no difference. 

A son of the Emerald Isle having been told 
that the price of potatoes had risen, he exclaim- 
ed: ‘ This is the first time I ever felt grieved at 
the rise of my best friend.” 

A writer ina New York paper describing a 
young lady, says : “ She has a large blue eye, 
features purely Grecian, lips that ambushed be- 
hind honeycombs, and—” but that’s enough. 

A Western editor has such an antipathy to the 
new doctrine of spiritualism, that he will no 
longer have his paper printed on a sheet of me- 
dium size, and objects to having it enveloped in 
“wrappers.” : 





\ with a sharp 





Quill and Scissors. 

The Leverett street jail estate is to be improv- 
ed for the building of a first class hotel, by a 
company of capitalists, who consider that the 
probable eventual termination of three railroads 
upon Causeway street, will make the site a 
favorable one. 

A young man, calling himself George Smith, 
erie at Syracuse from some place unknown, 
on Monday week, passed sev: spurious bills 
on Tuesday, was arrested on Wednesday, tried 
on Thursday, and on Friday sent to Auburn 
prison for five years. 

They are now building in New York, 4 steam- 
ships, 3 steamboats, 13 packet ships, 3 om 1- 
lers, 3 schooners, 1 bark, 1 yacht, and pilot 
boat, 29 in all. Their amounts to 
30,513 tons, and their value is about 
$2,527,000. 

George Washington Parke Custis has address- 
ed a letter to General Pierce, informing him of 
jw desire => it 7 a national ives the 

ags captu y the illustrious Washington in 
the days of the revolution. 

A Mrs. Laby has recovered $2000 damages 
of the Hudson River Railroad Co., for personal 
injury received in consequence of her being 
— ed down by one of the cars some months 
since. 


A patent has been taken out to extract the 
spirit from salmon, as it has been found from 
long experience, to be the cause of all the 
headaches which are carried home from dinner 
parties. 

A handsome freestone monument to the mem- 
ory of General David Wooster, who was fatally 


wounded at Rid in 1777, while bravely 
repulsing the British, has just been erected at 
Danbury, Ct. 


The citizens of Norwich, Ct., have subscribed 
the large sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the building and equipment of a free high 
school in that city. 

A bill is before the ia 
compulsory removal of free 
ing in that State. There is said to be over fifty 
thousand of these African freemen in Virginia. 


A little girl, daughter of John Kyle, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., had her hand of a few 
days since by her little brother while playing 

road-axe in her father’s shop. 

A couple of hair-brained young fellows fought 
a duel ot Stace Island, near New York, on the 
25th ult., but, unfortunately, it was a less 
encounter, neither of them having been 


The Colorado river in Texas has been opened 
to the bay, and boatmen have passed through 
the canal at the mouth with cotton, to be ship- 
ped at Saluria for New Orleans. 

The total city expenditures of the city of Bos- 
ton for the fiscal year beginning in May, are es- 
timated at $2,336,000, of which $1,767,500 is to 
be raised by taxation. 

David Richards has recovered $1500 damages 
of the town of Belchertown, N. Y., for injuries 
sustained by Mrs. Richards, in consequence of a 
defective highway. 

The “ Know-Nothings” are said to number 
seventeen hundred in Washington city. In Phil- 
adelphia we have heard them estimated at ten 
thousand. 

Crime is on the increase in New York city. 
Indictments are now pending against ten persons 
in New York for the crime of murder. 

E. G. Shreeve, who pleaded guilty, at Clarks- 
burg, Va., to mail robbery, has been sent to the 
penitentiary for ten years. 

In Mexico, everybody is supposed to be an 
ex-president, ‘who wears a clean shirt and keeps 
his hands washed. 

Another lighthouse is about to be placed on 
Minot’s ledge. The former one, constructed of 
iron, was swept away in a storm. 

About a century ago the i in London 
were under six thousand a year, they are now 
four times as many. 

The export of tea from Shanghai is about 
three and a half millions less than at the same 
time last year. 

They have a “Sore Head ”’ ticket in Provi- 
dence. Politics is the mother of many a queer 
wrinkle. 

The California papers abound in the usual 
amount of murders, fatal affrays and suicides. 

They are having fine sleighing now in many 
sections of Vermont and Maine. 


slature for the 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Daniel B. 
Th to Miss M E. Coombs 


Pp re . Coombs. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Mitchell A. Solomons to Miss 
Abby B. 7 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Charles A. Curtis to Miss 
Catharine Caswell. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Edward A. Randall to Miss 
Mary E. L. Hinckley. 

By Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Daniel R. Tighe to Miss Ade- 
line Brown. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Edward Kingdom to Miss 
Betsey C. Stanley. 
- By Rey. Mr. Kirk, Ralph Warner, Esq., to Miss Matilda 

ryden. 

By Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Alfred F. Howe to Miss Caro- 
line M. Frost. 

In North Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Ensign Kim- 
ball to Miss Lucretia B. Pratt. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Dr. C. A. Garratt, 
of Hanover, to Miss M. B. Vinal. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., Mr. 
Samuel D. Smith to Miss Frances Louisa Safford. 

In Medford, by Rev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. William H. Fisk 
to Miss Harriet A. Brooks. 

In Reading, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William C. Pervear 
to Miss Nancy Maria Hart. 











In Quincey, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Nehemiah C. Reed — 


to Miss Amanda F. Bartlett. 

In Milton, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. George E. Dyke, 
of Boston, to Miss Emily Kendall. 

In Salem, by Rey Dr. Emerson, Mr. Charles H. Lewis 
to Miss Mary A Gardner. 

In Andover, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. John E. Farn- 
ham to Miss Martha J. Clemens. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Joseph H. 
Walton to Miss Emma §. Trott. 

In Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Horace Thompson to 
Miss Lydia M. Nickols. 


“Weaths 








In this city, Anna, daughter of the late Benjamin and 
Mary Stevens, of Eastport, Me., 15; Mrs. Mary Carroll, 
73; James N., Jr., son of James N. Tolman, 15; Mrs. 
Hannah Lock, 80; Mrs. Tamasin E. Carnes, 64; Bar- 
tholomew Brown, Esq., formerly of Bridgewaser, 83; Mr. 
Edwin Frothingham, 39. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Isabella Dean, 80; Mr. Thomas 
Murray, 71. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Adam Cutter, 80. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Lucy W. Simonds, 46. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Sally Pierce, 75. 

At Reading, Mrs. 8. J. Butles, 29. 

At Scituate, David Vinal, Esq., of Boston, 82. 

At Lexington, Miss Abigail Marrett, 59. 

At Lynn, Mr. William Ramsdel), 36; Mrs. Mary B. 
Williams, 29. 

At Salem, Mrs. Abigail Brooks, 54; Mrs. Caroline D. 
Farrington, 45. 

At Marbiehead, Mr. John B. Girdler, 34; Mr. Robert 
Courtias, 59. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Lucy D. Carlton, 55; Mrs. Content P. 
Symonds, 82. 

At Beverly, Mra. Mary B. Howard, 25. 

At Andover, Miss Emily R. Goodhue, 26. 

At North Andover, Mr. William F. Davis, son of Mr. 
Edmund Davis, 20. 

At Ipswich, Mrs, Sally Kimball, 71. 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte Ann Hardy, 27. 

At Haverhill, Deacon Joseph Webster, 80; Miss Sarah 
A., daughter of the late Edmund and Cynthia Chase, 17; 
Miss Sarah H., daughter of Daniel and Betsey Moyt, 19. 

At Saugus, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Walker, 45. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Samuel Gerrish Osgood, 24. 

At West Newbury, Miss Sarah E. Parker, 47. 

At Lowell, Miss Frances Maria Mansfield, 20 

At North Marshfield, Miss Louisa B. Phillips, 23. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHADOWS. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 





Let us sit beneath the oak tree, 
While we watch the fading day 

Still contending with the shad 
That encompass all its way ; 

In the morn I watched the triumph 
Of the sun in yonder sky, 

But methinks his power is waning— 
Milder gleams his lidless eye. 





Ay, I see he is retreating 
From his bright but hollow sphere, 
And his fiery-footed coursers 
Bear their monarch to his bier; 
Round him press his glittering lancers, 
Bravely they defend their king; 
But in tree tops lodge the arrows 
Which at random now they fling. 


See yon host of stealthy shadows 
Gliding, noiseless, here and there ; 
Stealing from behind the fences 
E’en like phantoms of the air. 
Now they’re trooping to the westward, 
Where the day-god went to die; 
They will seize his crimson banner 
Ere he yield his latest sigh. 


Ay, they have it—and the night queen 
Now with boldness draweth near; 
On her brow a bright tiara, 

Strung from yonder starry sphere. 
Now she’s marching o’er her kingdom, 
Yon pale moon doth light her on; 
Shows her to the lake—’twill mirror 
Her dark beauty till the morn. 


Now the wood is full of shadows, 
But they’ve banished all its glee; 

Like grim warriors, they have frightened 
Every songster from the tree. 

Or if there, they’re hushed and silent, 
And they dare not raise a voice; 

If a youngling chance to chirp, 
Quickly do they hush its noise. 


But when comes the princely morning, 
With his banner flaunting high, 
Gladly will the skulking shadows 
To the rocks and mountains fly. 
For they dare not wait the coming 
Of the glorious god of day; 
He would sink them in the gloaming, 
Turn them to their phantoms gray. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


EDITH HERBERT’S VISIT 
TO THE CITY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE 





ORNE. 
Tet me know my aoe 
By its own visage.—Wintzr’s TaLz. 


Hap you not, dear Myra, exacted of mea 
promise that during my absence from home I 
would make a few cursory jottings for your pe- 
rusal, I believe that irremediably, as your brother 
John says, I am affected with the cacethes scri- 
bendi, I should not sully a single page of the 
smooth, blank leaves, prettily bound in purple 
morocco I had provided for the purpose. Not 
that I am conscious of any decay of affection 
towards you, but because my thoughts are so di- 
vided among a multiplicity of objects, that I find 
it difficult to gather them together, and concen- 
trate them on any one in particular. Being 
convinced, however, that if I indulge in sucha 
vague, unsettled state of mind, it will ultimately 
lead to that degree of idleness and consequent 
vacuity of thought which is the legitimate parent 
of ennui—a malady more to be deprecated even, 
than the one with which your brother makes 
himself so merry at my expense—I have, at 
last, resolutely seated myself at my table, with 
my writing materials before me, determined to 
atone for my delinquency. 

As you know, my dear Myra, though I have 
often spent weeks at a time in our New England 
metropolis, this is my first visit to the great 
commercial emporium. The pressing invita- 
tion I received from the Selwyns is probably 
owing to Mr. Selwyn having at an early period 
received from my father some pecuniary assist- 
ance, that enabled him to take the first step to- 
wards amassing the wealth which now gives him 
a place amongst the wealthiest merchants in the 
city. 

Mrs. Selwyn and Anne, the eldest daughter, 
received me with much politeness, and Mr. Sel- 
wyn with unmistakable cordiality ; while Flor- 
ence, who has not yet “come out,” and who, as I 
believe I mentioned to you in one of my letters, 
spent a few weeks at our house last summer, 
manifested such an exuberance of pleasure, as 
to incur a rebuking look from her sister, who, in 
a suppressed voice, said to her mother, that 
Florence would never learn to restrain her child- 
ish impulsiveness. 

“ Well, Anne,” said Florence, who as well as 
myself, overheard the remark, “when I am glad 
I don’t know how I am to help appearing so.” 

“Don’t try to help it,” said her father, with a 
smile. 

Were it not that both Mr. Selwyn and Flor- 
ence appear as well pleased with having me 
here, at first, I believe I should not be at all con- 
tent, and as it is, I do not yet begin to realize 
anything like a home feeling. 

As Mrs. Selwyn and Anne have ample means 
to gratify their expensive tastes, their large 
house, which is worthy of being called a palace, 
is furnished throughout in the most magnificent 
and costly manner. Still, though everything is 
in a style so splendid and so luxurious, in the 
sense which I understand the word, there is little 
comfort. 

There are many hours in the twenty-four 
when the weather is such that they can neither 
make nor receive calls, and when there is neith- 
er ball, party, nor any place of amusement to 
look forward to in the evening, which, with Mrs. 
Selwyn and Anne, appear to drag so heavily, 
that I should imagine they would prefer to have 
them annihilated. 

Judging by a few slight, yet what to me ap- 
pear tokens of sufficient significance, I do not 
think that either of them would feel at all sorry 
if something should take place which would 
make it necessary for me to shorten my visit. I 
would gladly gratify them, but as there seems to 
be no likelihood that anything will turn up, to 
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furnish a decent excuse for my returning home 
before the expiration of the time specified when 
I first arrived, I have made up my mind to be 
as blind to these tokens as I can. 

Among the gentlemen who most frequently 
call, is one by the name of Lindon. He is a de- 
cided favorite of all the family, and I think there 
is akind of tacit understanding among them, 
that he would be an eligible match for Anne. 
He is certainly well looking, his manners are 
elegant and pleasing, and what is of no little im- 
portance in the fashionable world, he always 
dresses with perfect taste. All these advantages, 
with a handsome fortune at his command, make 
him much courted in the higher circles. They 
are distinctions which all can appreciate, but as 
to those qualities, either mental or moral, which 
goto form character, although, according to my 
usual propensity, I have made his a study, I 
cannot, as yet, arrive at any very satisfactory 
conclusion. 

As for Anne, with all her critical acumen in 
such matters, and she is by no means deficient, 
though a little over-rated by herself and the 
other members of the family, unless Tam much 
mistaken, she misapprehends all the nicer 
shades of his character, which constitute true 
individuality. 

A few days ago he mentioned that he had that 
morning received a letter from an old college 
friend who had just returned from the South, 
where he had been residing several years. 
He had only the day previous arrived at his na- 
tive place, and told Lindon that he might ex- 
pect to see him within two or three days after 
the receipt of his letter. 

“ What is his name,” inquired Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Wilton de Vere,” replied Lindon. 

“T like that name,” said Florence, “so does 
Anne, I guess ; it sounds soaristocratic. Is he 
handsome ?” 

“That is a question more easily asked than 
answered,” said Lindon. ‘‘I consider beauty a 
matter of taste. A set of features which would 
strike one person as beautiful, might appear 
plain to another, and even disagreeable.” 

“ But what is your opinion ?” said Florence. 

“T believe I shall not tell you,” he replied ; 
“for what we hear said of another may uncon- 
sciously have some effect on ourselves, and I 
should like to have you and the other ladies 
present judge of my friend De Vere without 
being biased either for or against him.” 

“Well, if you wont give your opinion about 
his looks,” persisted Florence, notwithstanding 
a look of reproof from her mother, “I suppose 
you will have no objection to telling whether he 
is rich or poor, for if I should happen to think 
he is ever so handsome, I must not fall in love 
with him, you know, if he is poor.” 

“Mr. Lindon,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “I hope 
you will bear in mind that Florence is, as yet, 
nothing but a school-girl, and as such, takes the 
liberty to express herself in a very unguarded 
manner, besides claiming privileges which she 
would not tolerate, had she been introduced into 
society.” 

“T am not certain,” said Lindon, “ that Flor- 
ence is not rightin making the most of her free- 
dom while she can. Those who, like her, are 
of a frank, free nature, will necessarily chafe 
more or less at the trammels imposed by society, 
till they become accustomed to its artificial 
restraint.” 

As he ceased speaking, his eyes met those of 
Florence. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “I came near forget- 
ting to answer your last question. Wilton de 
Vere, I am sorry to say,is poor. His only 
wealth consists in his profession, which is that of 
the law.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lindon,” said Florence, 
with an arch look ; “ I shall now be on my guard, 
if you should invite him to call with you; oth- 
erwise, as I am not yet in society, I shall not be 
likely to meet him.” 

“T shall avail myself of anearly opportunity to 
bring him hither—that is with your permission,” 
said Lindon, bowing to Mrs. Selwyn and Anne. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Selwyn. ‘A friend 
of yours cannot be otherwise than welcome.” 

This remark being graciously acceded to by 
Anne, Lindon turned to me. 

“Miss Herbert,” said he, “I have been think- 
ing, while speaking of my friend De Vere, that 
there is a resemblance between you and him. 
Is it possible that you are the cousin I used often 
to hear him speak of when we were at college ?” 

“Thave no cousin by that name,” I replied, 
“nor any connection that I am aware of.” 

“It is one of those accidental resemblances 
then, which we sometimes meet with, I suppose,” 
said he; “and after all, the similarity may be in 
the expression, rather than in the form of the 
features.” 

“Tf Mr. de Vere looks like Edith, I am sure 
he is handsome,” said Florence; “ that is, ac- 
cording to my taste. Now if you had only told 
us what you thought of his looks, you would 
have been finely caught—we should know ex- 
actly what you think about Edith’s.” 

“ Your inference, though it may hold good in 
most cases, is not infallible. I, however, will 
not pursue the subject, as I can see no way by 
which I can extricate myself from the difficulty 
in which I have unwittingly involved myself; 
for were I now to say that I thought my friend 
somewhat hard-featured, I might incur the im- 
putation of rudeness; while on the other hand, 
to affirm he were an Adonis, would be flattery 
too palpable to venture on in the present 
instance.” 

A smile, slightly sarcastic, hovered for a mo- 
ment on the red lips of Anne, which I suspect 
was not unobserved by Lindon. For my own 
part, much to my vexation, I was conscious that 
a deep blush suffused not only my cheeks but 
my whole face, even to the roots of my hair. 
The reason why, I could hardly tell. It might 
have been partly because I suspected he thought 
me very plain, and partly owing to the covert 
compliment contained in his words, which con- 
veyed the idea that open and direct flattery would 
be distasteful to me. 

Mr. Lindon soon afterwards took leave, and 
when I retired to my room, I could not forbear 
quite a critical examination of my face and fig- 








ure in the glass, which confirmed me in the 
opinion, that when compared with Anne, I was 
barely passable. 

We had all several days previously, received 
cards to attend a party at Mrs. Milman’s. She 
is a rich widow, young and beautiful, as I found 
by some remarks made by Anne and others. I 
also found by the manner in which they were 
made, that her personal attractions did not par- 
ticularly recommend her to their very kind 
consideration. 

As everybody is to be there—that is, every- 
body that is anybody in the estimation of those 
who consider themselves as the elite—Anne has 
not yet been able to make up her mind, relative 
to the choice of a dress. She will, however, be 
compelled to decide soon, as her dressmaker has 
just sent her word that she cannot consent to 
make a dress for Miss Selwyn in a hurry, as the 
wearer will be sure to attract so much attention, 
that any fault would at once be detected, and 
consequently injure her reputation as an artiste. 
Anne has therefore concluded to go and hold a 
consultation with her this afternoon, and the 
morning will be devoted to shopping. 

As for myself, I cannot select anything very 
expensive, and no one except Florence mani- 
fests the least solicitude about it. I don’t sup- 
pose, as I am their guest, that either Mrs. Sel- 
wyn or Anne would like to have me ill-dressed ; 
beyond that I do not think they much care. 

. * * * 

Anne has at last decided on a blue embroi- 
dered tulle, to be worn over blue satin. The 
head-dress of delicate blue flowers is intermin- 
gled with gold, and united by a coronet of di- 
amonds. As she is a blonde, this dress will 
be very becoming, yet she does not feel exactly 
satisfied with her choice. My own dress of India 
mull will look quite plain and simple compar- 
ed with it. 

I have seen Wilton de Vere. He called with 
Mr. Lindon at rather an early hour—so early 
that Anne was still at her toilet, and as Mrs. 
Selwyn had gone out, no one was in the draw- 
ing-room except Florence and myself. 

I cannot imagine why Mr. Lindon should 
think that I resembled his friend De Vere. If 
there be any resemblance, it must be in those 
evanescent traits of countenance which do not 
reveal themselves when the features are in re- 
pose. His olive complexion is like mine, it is 
true, but then his eyes—they are superb—mine 
cannot at all compare with them. After all, I 
believe Lindon is much the handsomest. 

Florence, while unrestrained by the presence 
of either her mother or Anne, was in high spir- 
its, and I confess that I felt their absence to be 
arelief. In about ten minutes, however, Anne 
made her appearance. I had never seen her 
look so well, while her air was what we citizens 
of a republic might suppose would suit a prin- 
cess. Her manner towards De Vere appeared 
to me a little constrained. I could not help 
thinking that what Lindon said of his poverty 
was in her mind. Poor Florence, the presence 
of her sister cast a shadow over her sunny face, 
and put to flight all the charming mobility of her 
features, which, though they are rather irreg- 
ular at times, makes them perfectly enchanting. 

Their call was rather protracted, and soon 
after they took leave, Mrs. Selwyn returned from 
the dressmaker’s, where she had been to give 
some directions she did not like to entrust to 
another. 

“Mr. Lindon and Mr. De Vere have been 
here, mama, while you were absent,” | said 
Florence. 

“ Well, Anne, what do you think of Mr. Lin- 
don’s friend ?” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“He appeared well enough, thongh it is easy 
to see that he has not been much in society. 
Necessity has chained him to his profession, I 
suppose, and I don’t believe that one can be a 
drudge of any kind, without betraying it.” 

“Ts he handsome ?”’ said Mrs. Selwyn, cast- 
ing at méa meaning glance, as she spoke. 

“ Passable—nothing more.” 

“0, Anne, how can you say so?” said Flor- 
ence. ‘ He is almost as handsome as Mr. Lin- 
don. I think that I like his looks quite as well.” 

“Does he look like Edith?” asked Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

“Not in the least,” replied Anne. “TI can- 
not imagine how Mr. Lindon came to think of 
anything so absurd.” 

“T think he looks like Edith,” said Florence. 
“Notall the time, though; it is only when he 
speaks very earnestly, and when he smiles.” 

“ He spoke much too earnestly sometimes,” 
said Anne, “it made me quite nervous.” 

“That is just what I like,” said Florence. 
“Speaking earnestly, I mean, not being ner- 
vous. Mr. Lindon can be earnest sometimes— 
he was this morning when he first came.” 

“If that was his mood, I am glad he had the 
grace to assume a more quiet one after I came 
into the room,” said Anne. 

“Always to be so very quiet, seems dull and 
stupid to me,” said Florence. 








I have been so busy, Saat I have not touched 
a pen for more than a week. Entering the 
drawing-room for something yesterday, just be- 
fore going to my room to dress for Mrs. Mil- 
man’s party, I saw lying on the table the love- 
liest bouquet I ever saw. 

“Only see this. Is it not beautiful?” I 
said to Anne, who came in just as I had taken 
it into my hand. 

“T thought Lindon would send me one,” said 
she. ‘But he might have substituted a calla, 
which he knows to be my favorite, for this moss- 
rose.” 

“T like that best of all,” said I. “If any one 
ever sends me a bouquet, I hope it will have a 
moss-rose.”” 

Anne took the flowers to her room, and I went 
to mine, where I found Florence, who said, “ as 
I had no one to assist me to dress, she had 
come to offer her services.” She proved quite 
an able assistant, and said laughingly, that ‘“ she 
thought she should make a very good lady’s 
maid.” 

When arrived at Mrs. Milman’s I saw noth- 
ing of Mr. Lindon, or his friend, Wilton de Vere 





It was not long, however, before I heard Lin- 
don’s name mentioned, and looking up, I saw 
him approaching the spot where I was. Anne 
had already been invited to dance, so I thought 
it was very natural that he should remain near 
me and engage in conversation; but it did not 
appear to me quite so natural that Wilton de 
Vere, whom I saw standing near the door, 
should keep aloof, as he had called at Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s almost every day after his first introduc- 
tion, and that very morning he had overtaken 
me during a walk, and when we parted, told me 
that he hoped to have the pleasure in the even- 
ing, of introducing me to Mrs. Laurens, whose 
acquaintance, he said, “he thought I should be 
pleased to cultivate.” Yet there he stood, with- 
out even looking at me, though I was so near 
him he could not fail to know that I was present. 

A lady nearly opposite me, so attracted my 
attention on account of the sweetness and intel- 
ligence of her countenance, that I inquired of 
Mr. Lindon who she was. 

“That is Mrs. Laurens,” he replied ; “and is, 
I have been told, a very amiable and accomplish- 
ed woman.” 

I half suspected that it was she before I in- 
quired her name, and now, when I found I was 
right in my conjecture, and recalled to mind 
the allusion made to her by De Vere, my sur- 
prise at the pains which he evidently took to 
avoid any apparent notice of me was not di- 
minished. I could think of nothing I had either 
said or done to occasion any wish on his part to 
shun me, and as I had never seen him in a more 
pleasant or social mood than during our last in- 
terview, I began to think he was of the temper- 
ament of that uncomfortable class who are sub- 
ject to what is often termed “odd spells,” a ma- 
lady which I have observed is liable to assail its 
victims at all times and seasons. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance now ap- 
proached me and invited me to dance. I at 
once accepted his invitation. 

“T intended to be the first to invite you to 
dance,” said Lindon; “but by deferring to re- 
quest the favor, I have verified the truth of the 
adage, that delays are dangerous. I can only 
hope that you will so far excuse my remissness 
as to accept me for a partner in the next 
cotillon.” 

I signified my assent, and although as I left 
the room for the one where the dancers were 
assembled, I was obliged to pass so near Wilton 
de Vere, that the skirts of my dress swept against 
him, he betrayed not the least consciousness of 
my proximity. As we were taking our places 
on the floor, I saw that Lindon had secured 
Anne for a partner, and soon after the dance 
commenced, I noticed De Vere, with Mrs. Lau- 
rens leaning on his arm, standing near the door 
earnestly engaged in conversation. Anne look- 
ed radiantly beautiful, and when, at the close of 
the cotillon Lindon led her to a seat, and she 
received the bouquet I have alluded to, from the 
hand of a young friend into whose lap she had 
thrown it when she accepted his invitation, she 
said carelessly, looking at Lindon as she spoke : 

“Though these flowers are very charming, 
and are arranged with perfect taste, the donor 
was either careless, or did not understand the 
harmony of colors, otherwise, he would have 
selected different ones to go with such a dress as 
this.” 

“He might not know what kind of a dress 
you intended to wear,” said Lindon. “If he 
did, I agree with you.” 

By the manner in which this was said, even 
more than by the words themselves, it was quite 
evident that the bouquet was not his gift. 
Though nothing more was said about it, I could 
see that Anne was disappointed. She had 
been sure that it was a present from Lindon, 
and I now suspected more strongly than I ever 
had before, that she secretly preferred him above 
all her admirers. 

Having according to my engagement danced 
with Lindon, and being a little fatigued, I re- 
moved from the seat to which he handed me to 
one in the recess of a window, a little apart from 
the gay groups around me. Though without at 
first being aware of it, the ample drapery of the 
window concealed me from the view of those 
near the door. In a few moments I recognized 
the voices of Lindon and De Vere, who were so 
near me, that though they spoke in suppressed 
tones, I could not avoid hearing what they said. 

“Tt seems that I misunderstood you,” said 
Lindon. “TI thought those flowers which Mrs. 
Laurens insisted that you should sclect from her 
conservatory, were intended for Miss Herbert.” 

“You did not misunderstand me,” said Wilton 
de Vere. 

“Then you merely changed your mind ?” 

“There you are wrong again.” 

“How comes it then, that Miss Selwyn has 
the flowers, instead of Miss Herbert ?” 

“Of that I am as much in the dark as your- 
self,” said he. 

“There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing,” said Lindon. 

“T don’t know how, for there was a slip of 
paper wound round the stem of the moss-rose, 
on which, besides Miss Herbert’s name, were 
written a few words which could not be mis- 
construed. I moreover charged the servant to 
whom I handed it, to place iton a table in Miss 
Herbert’s room.” 

“At any rate the accompanying billet must 
have escaped Miss Herbert’s notice.” 

“T hardly think so, for though not very con- 
spicuous, any one who paid the least attention 
to the arrangement of the flowers, could not have 
failed to discover it.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Lindon, “that Miss 
Herbert removed the note so as to give Miss Sel- 
wyn the impression that the bouquet was intend- 
ed for her.” 

“T cannot tell,” De Vere replied, “yet I 
must confess that I am unable to account for it 
in any way whatever, which is not derogatory 
to Miss Herbert.” 

“Do not,” said Lindon, “ be too precipitate 
in yourconclusions. I think if all could be ex- 
plained, Miss Herbert would be exonerated from 
all blame.” 

De Vere was prevented from replying audi- 
bly, by the approach of some gentlemen and la- 


dies, but a slight shrug of his shoulders, which 
I saw as IT emerged from my place of conceal- 


ment, where I had been an involuntary listener, 


was quite as expressive of his incredulity ag 
words could have been. 

I was not sorry to have heard what I did, as 
otherwise I might never have been able to ac. 
count for De Vere’s so studiously avoiding me, 
Now, when I found that he supposed I had not 
only rejected his gift, but imagined I had de- 
scended to a bit of low intrigue, which if it hag 
any object must have been to throw ridicule on 
Anne, I could not blame him, though I confess 
I thought he “ put too fine a point on it.” ‘ 

I think.I must have appeared rather absent. 
minded during the remainder of my stay in the 
brilliant assembly, for I could not keep m 
thoughts from dwelling on some plan by which 
an explanation could be brought about relative 
to the flowers which had been productive of 5 
much misunderstanding. After all, Anne wags 
the true cause of it, for taking it for granted that 
the bouquet had been sent to her—in her eager- 
ness to appropriate it, she almost snatched it 
from my hand, giving me no time to examine 
the flowers, and thus preventing me from dis. 
covering the piece of paper round the stem of 
the moss-rosé. 

Anne is not very fond of flowers, and now 
that she was satisfied that the bouquet had not 
been sent by Lindon, it appeared, in her estima. 
tion, to have lost all its value. The next time 
she was invited to dance she tossed it almost 
scornfully as it appeared to me, ona table, and 
so carelessly withal, that it narrowly escaped fall- 
ing to the floor. 

No one had asked me to dance since Lindon 
invited me, and I felt thankful for the neglect, 
rather than aggrieved by it. Ihad my eye on 
the bouquet, and had just concluded that I 
would venture to look in order to ascertain if the 
piece of paper alluded to by De Vere was safe, 
As I was about to rise for that purpose, Mr. 
Selwyn seeing me sitting alone and neglected, 
came to me, and as he stood chatting in his 
pleasant, familiar way, I saw Lindon go the table 
and take up the bouquet, which he examined 
very curiously. He returned it to the table, hes- 
itated a moment, and then again taking it up, 
he joined Mr. Selwyn and myself. I confess 
that I felt glad when in a minute or two after- 
ward Mr. Selwyn was attracted to a group of 
gentlemen, who, by a few words that reached 
him, he found were discussing some topic in 
which he was particularly interested. Lindon 
remained silent and apparently irresolute for a 
short time after he left us. He then handed me 
the bouquet, saying as he did so : 

“There is aslip of paper wound round the 
stem of the moss-rose which was intended for 
you, and Isuspect the writer would not care to 
have it meet the eye of another, as there will be 
danger of its doing, unless you take this oppor- 
tunity to remove it.” 

“Are you certain that it was intended for me ?” 
said I, thinking at first I would make strange of 
it. The next moment however, I altered my 
mind and told him how, without any intention 
on my part, I had overheard all that had been 
said on the subject by him and De Vere. My 
confession caused his color to heighten a little, 
for he probably thought that he had not been 
quite so guarded in some of his expressions, as 
he would have been had he known that I was a 
listener. 

“You cannot hesitate to remove the note,” 
said he, when I had finished, “ for as you see, it 
will be better for all concerned.” 

As he finished speaking he bowed and left me, 
and with trembling hands I hastened to remove 
the note, and then to restore the bouquet to the 
place where it had been left by Anne. The 
note contained these words : 


“Though I have been trying to flatter mysclf 
that you do not regard me with entire indiffer- 
ence, it is a question I am unable to decide. 
Let the manner in which you treat my fioral 
gift be my answer. Witton ps Vers.” 


Do not smile when I tell you that the pleas- 
ure which this note gave me, more than com- 
pensated for the unhappiness I had experienced 
during the evening on account of De Vere’s 
neglect. But how to set him right concerning 
the matter, that was the question. 

Lindon again came to my aid. He found op- 
portunity to say to me, that he had taken the 
liberty to explain the affuir to De Vere, as far 
as he was able. 

“Whatever remains unexplained,” he added, 
“you will have a chance to do if you wish, to- 
morrow, as my friend intends to call on you.” 

When Anne and I were ready to go home I 
noticed that she had not the bouquet, and ven- 
tured to remind her of it. 

“It’s of no consequence,” said she. “ It is not 
worth going for.” 

“Tam sure it is,” I replied. “I have seen 
no one this evening which I liked so well.” 

“If you think so, you are quite welcome to 
it,”’ said she. 

So I ran and took it from the table, whence 
Anne had never once removed it since she threw 
it there with such a disdainful carelessness. 





Wilton de Vere called in the morning, an@ as 
he inquired particularly for me, Mrs. Selwyn 
and her daughters did not make their appear- 
ance. He made a very long call, so Florence 
afterward told me, though I had the impression 
that it was quite a short one. At any rate there 
was time for him to offer me his hand, and I ac- 
cepted his offer, although I did not then know 
as I do now, that he had a rich wncle at the 
South, who had only a few days previously made 
him a present of one of the most splendid man- 
sions in New York, besides enongh bank stock 
to yield a handsome annual income. But this 
will not prevent De Vere from attending strictly 
to his profession. He likes it too well to.think 
of relinquishing it. 

When Anne first found we were engaged, she 
told me that she supposed I was romantic enough 
to imagine that love in a eottage would be 
very fine. 





“Tt may or it may not be, aecording to cir 
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cumstances,” I replied ; “ though I do not ex- 
pect to be called on to prove either its truth or 
* there is no prospect of it at present,” 
said Mr. Lindon, who had entered unperceived 
by Anne, “for though Wilton de Vere was a 
poor man when I first introduced him to your 
acquaintance, he has since then become rich.” 

“He thinks so without doubt,” said Anne, 
«and he is not the first to place a high estimate 
on the intrinsic value of a bride elect. For my 
own part, I prefer wealth which is more avail- 
we nd such is the kind I allnded to,” said 
Lindon, and he then mentioned the circumstance 
[ have already related. 

Mrs. Selwyn and Anne congratulated me, 
though somewhat coldly, while Florence in im- 
agination was selecting the furniture for the 
«sweetest boudoir,” where she intended to spend 
hours and hours with me. 

« Were you only two years older, dear Flor- 
ence,” said Lindon, taking her hand, “I would 
try to persuade you to be the mistress of a bou- 
doir, where you would permit me sometimes to 
enter. Should I wait the two years, Florence, 
do you think you could be persuaded to preside 
over a certain establishment, which, though it 
now wears @ look of coldness and gloom, would, 
by your presence, be rendered warm, bright and 
home-like ?” 

Florence, to whom this was as unexpected as 
it was to the rest of us, covered her facs with her 
hands, and murmured some unintelligible reply, 
while Anne, with anger sparkling in her eyes, 
left the room. 

“Js the picture I have presented to your mind 
an unpleasant one ?”’ he asked. 

“Q no, indeed, but—” 

“J shall wait the expiration of the two years 
patiently—that is, if you have no objection,” 
said he, addressing Mrs. Selwyn. “I spoke to 
Mr. Selwyn this morning.” 

“T of course can have no objection,” she re- 
plied, “except that Florence is a mere child.” 

“She will be eighteen, I believe, in two 
years.” 

“ Yes, she will,” answered Mrs. Selwyn, and 
Lindon, with a countenance radiant with pleas- 
ure, took leave. ; 

I am glad of this, my dear Myra, for Florence, 
as 1am now convinced, though she was uncon- 
scious of it, till put upon reflection by a request 
so unexpected, has long regarded Lindon with 
an affection which for purity and depth, her more 
showy sister is incapable of. 

Anne would have accepted Lindon, no doubt, 
if she had had the opportunity, not because she 
entertained for him any very lively preference, 
but because he would have surrounded her with 
the splendor and luxury attainable only by 
wealth. 

Next Monday, a week from to-day, I expect 
to start for home, as quite unexpectedly, Mr. 
Selwyn has business which will oblige him to 
go within a few miles of there. I have much to 
say to you about Wilton de Vere, which I will 
reserve for a personal interview, as I expect that 
you will come and spend, at least, six weeks 
with me. These, my cursory jottings will reach 
you several days before I arrive home. 





Six months after Edith Herbert left the city, 
she returned to find a permanent residence, as 
the bride of Wilton de Vere, when Florence had 
the pleasure of assisting to furnish her friend’s 
boudoir with real furniture instead of imaginary, 
as she had on a former occasion, and where sub- 
sequently they spent together many a pleasant 
hour. 

When the long winter evenings came, De 
Vere often sat with them. Not unfrequently, 
Lindon was added to the little party, whose 
home, when he had waited the two years, was 
cheered by the presence of Florence, who if a 
less splendid, was a far lovelier bride than Anne, 
who about the same time was led to the altar 
by one, whose chief recommendation was his 
riches. 


> 
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WAR IN THE EAST. 


Ike took the paper from Mrs. Partington’s 
hands. She had bought the fourth edition with 
“all about the war” in it, as proclaimed by an 
urchin—one of those war’s alarms that are al- 
most daily brought to ourdoor. Turning to the 
war department he read—‘ The Emperor of 
Russia has ordered all the buoys serving as 
guides to safe navigation in the Baltic to be re- 
moved previous to the arrival of the British fleet.” 
“Isaac,” said Mrs. Partington, laying her finger 
on his knee and interrupting him, with a smile, 
“there you see what a kind-hearted man he is, 
afier all the calomel and excressence that has 
been heaped upon him. He has ordered the 
boys to be removed so that they should n’t get 
hurtin the war. He ought to be cannonaded 
& asaint.”” “He wouldn’t get me out of the 
way, I guess,” said Ike, looking warlike and 
bending up his huge fist.‘ I’d hide away some- 
wheres where I could peck out and see the fun.” 
“Ah, Isaac,” said the dame, gravely, “ war isn’t 
any boy’s play, and widows and orphans 
have no reason to bless it.” She discontinued 
here, as the vision of war’s horrors, like the spir- 
tts of Kossuth’s countrymen, passed before her 
mind’s eye, and Ike, whose notions of war were 
allied with martial music, red plumes and guns, 
indulged in some speculations whether the Em- 
peror of Russia’s army was as good looking as 
the first regiment of Massachusetts volunteer 
militia.— Boston Post. 





- > 
MAGNITUDE OF RUSSIA. 


Russia is the greatest unbroken empire for ex- 
tent that ever existed, occupying vast regions of 
Europe and Asia, and nearly one-sixth of the 
habitable globe. It is forty-one times the size of 

rance, and one hundred and thirty-eight times 
that of England. Yet it was too small for the 
ambition of Alexander, who is reported to have 
said, “T insist upon having the Baltic to skate 
“pon, the Caspian for a bathing place, the Black 
Sea as a wash-hand basin, and the North Pacific 
Ocean as a fish-pond.” He encroached on Tar- 
tary for a pasture, on Persia and Georgia for a 
Vineyard, on Turkey for a garden, on Poland 
for a farm, on Finland and Lapland as a hunt- 
ing-ground, and took part of North America as 
4 place of banishment for offenders.—Home Jour. 
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It is sad to love without a large fortune, which 
may give us the means of blessing the one we 
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** Ay, cast the Greek in prison, and chains of iron bring, 
And put those arms in fetters, that dared insult a king!” 
Thus spake the ‘ lion-hearted,’ and rage gleamed from 
his eye; 

‘*My wrongs call loud for vengeance,—in chains then let 
him lie.” 


In fetters strong they bound him, who dared to raise his 
hand 


’Gainst Richard, on his mission to free the Holy Land; 
8o in the gloomy prison, the fettered captive lay, 
And there in weak complainings he wore the time away. 


‘* For me to be thus treated,—0O bitter, burning shame! 
Of what avail my kingdom, my princely state, and name? 
My royal limbs in fetters! base iron on my hands! 

Who knows but low-born menials have worn these hate- 
ful bands? 


The blood of kings and monarchs is coursing in my veins, 
And like a slave, they've bound me with heavy iron 
chains ; 

I would, e’en in my prison, be treated like a king— 
Unbind my chains, ye tyrants—away my fetters fling!” 


They brought these words to Richard,—the monarch 
laughed outright,— 

‘“‘Now make ye chains of silver—of silver pure and 
bright, 

And bear them to his prison; for by the cross I swear 
His royal limbs no other than royal chains shall wear. 


The blood of kings and monarchs more pleasantly may 
flow 
*Neath chains of burnished silver—then to your captive 


, 
And tell him that King Richard, as mindful of his state, 
Would treat him as becometh a prince so wise and 
great.” 


They went unto his prison, unloosed his iron bands, 
And clasped the silver fetters upon his royal hands; 
Well pleased, the captive saw them,—the captive vain and 


7 
No rage burned in his bosom—no shame upon his cheek. 


Pleased with the shining silver, he wore his glittering 
chain, 

And thanked the princely victor, but never felt the stain 
That silver, more than iron, upon his soul had left,— 

His soul so dead to honor, of manly shame bereft. 


Not thou, alone, O Grecian, a silver chain hast worn,— 
Not thou, alone, weak monarch, a shameful bondage 
borne ; 

Pleased with their silver fetters, how many fear like thee 
A worse than iron bondage—content base élaves to be! 


Base slaves to base-born tyrants,—to station, power and 
gold, 

Who with relentless grasping, both soul and body hold; 
Bereft of shame, and fallen, the victims hug their chain, 
And bind their souls to Mammon, to sordid care and gain. 


And worse than all, feel never their wretched, fallen state, 
But chained, and bound, and fettered, dream they are 
rich and great; 

And think not that a prison this great world may be, 

To souls who love their fetters, and wish not to be free. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Heroine of Cumberland Valley. 





BY MRS. M. B. ROBINSON. 

For nearly twelve years the bold and coura- 
geous inhabitants of Cumberland Valley had 
been subjected to constant attacks—many of them 
of long duration and attended with disastrous 
consequences—from various Indian tribes in that 
part of Tennessee. The Creeks and Chero- 
kees, particularly, persevered in hostile demon- 
strations, and were indefatigable in their en- 
deavors to exterminate the settlers, who were 
regarded as intruders upon the rights of the red 
men. At the time of which we write, the pop- 
ulation had increased to about seven thousand 
persons; one thousand men being in arms to 
protect the rest from savage fury. 

Naturally feeling desirous to bring about an 
amicable understanding with the Indians, Gov. 
Blount, in the year 1792, held a “ peace talk ” 
with several influential chiefs of both nations. 
They professed a willingness to live on friendly 
terms with their white neighbors, and a treaty of 
reconciliation was effected without much trou- 
ble; being brought about principally by two 
Cherokee warriors of distinction, who were so 
earnest in their protestations of amity that the 
settlers were completely deceived. The latter 
were overjoyed at the pacific termination of the 
interview. Those who had been accustomed to 
going out only in large bodies, now walked 
abroad more boldly, with but a tithe of their 
former watchfulness, rejoicing greatly that the 
long night of war, with its attendant horrors, 
was about to be dispelled, and the bright sun of 
peace was arising upon them with healing in his 
wings. There were, however, among the dwell- 
ers in Cumberland Valley, a few old men whom 
long experience had rendered familiar with In- 
dian character; and these persons were wise 
enough to distrust present appearances, and to 
place but little reliance on the rumors concern- 
ing the pacific intentions of the savages, which 
daily reached their ears. They shook their 
heads gravely, and averred to many an incred- 
ulous listener that the Cherokees and Creeks 
manifested too much eagerness to spread and 
confirm the report of their friendly intentions 
towards the whites. 

“It’s my opinion,” said one of these veterans, 
whose name was Wilson, on the day when the 
orders of Gov. Blount for disbanding the rang- 
ers reached the valley, “it’s my opinion the 
governor doesn’t understand the natur of the 
Cherokees; and if my experience is worth any 
thing—and you know I’ve been acquainted with 
the habits of the red-skins for a long time—it 
wont be a great while afore he’ll be sensible of 
the mistake which he has made.” 

“Tam fully of your opinion,” replied Major 
Buchanan, to whom these words were address- 
ed. ‘Gov. Blount has been fatally deceived, as 
the inhabitants of this peaceful valley may too 
soon learn to their cost. Look around you, Mr. 
Wilson, and tell me what you see.” 

The old man’s eye wandered over the valley for 
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afew moments in silence. 


“‘T see,” he answered, “ many cabins, and the 
smoke curling quietly from their roofs ; but that 
isn’tall. Isee also many half-cultivated fields, 
with men and boys busily at work in them with- 
out any thought of danger, and as though peace 
had come in real airnest. Now if Providence 
doesn’t stretch forth its hand to avert the danger, 
there wont be many of them cabins standing in 
@ month’s time.”’ 

“You express exactly my own feelings,” re- 
plied the major; “and I confess that my mind is 
painfully agitated. The fighting men are now 
on their way to their homes at the different sta- 
tions, scattered over Davidson and Sumner 
counties. Our station, which is nearest the point 
of danger is left unprotected. The country is 
lulled into a fatal apathy by the pleasing lullaby 
sung by our wily enemies.” 

The conversation was interrupted at this point 
by the appearance of a very fine looking woman. 
In person she was rather above the ordinary pro- 
portions of her sex, but her remarkable symmetry 
of form amply indemnified her for this pecu- 
liarity, providing it were in any manner consid- 
ered unfriendly to the highest development of 
feminine grace. Her face could not perhaps be 
considered so handsome as others less strongly 
marked with the indices of a resulute character ; 
but if ruddy cheeks, black eyes, and an expres- 
sion of calm, quiet good humor could impart 
any degree of beauty, that beauty was undeni- 
ably hers. This lady was Major Buchanan’s 
wife. 

The conversation which we have already giv- 
en, it should be remarked, took place near the 
gate of what was then known as Buchanan’s 
station, which the recent order of Gov. Blount 
had deprived of its defenders. The good lady 
had evidently heard a portion of what had been 
said, for she approached the parties, and 
remarked ; 

“Do not speak your fears, Mr. Wilson, in the 
ears of the more timid among us ; for to increase 
their fears would be to decrease our chances 
of escape. There is one thing that can save 
us, sir.”” 

“ If you know one thing that can save us, you 
know more than I do, and I’m now going on 
to my sixty-fifth year, and have seen all kinds 
of troubles with the Cherokees, Creeks, Shawa- 
nees and other kinds of painted creturs. Now, 
ma’am, without meanin’ no disrespect to you or 
the major, I’d like to be informed what that one 
thing is that can save us.” 

“Well, my good neighbor, I will tell you; 
and depend upon it, it has saved more than one 
station from destruction. It is courage, friend 
Wilson,” returned Mrs. Buchanan. 

“Yes, that’s an excellent thing where there’s 
danger, but you see that the idea prevails here 
in the valley that it isn’t greatly needed at 
present,” added Wilson. 

“There is something else that you did not 
mention in connection with courage,’ said the 
major to his wife ; “and that is prudence.” 

“True courage is always marked by pru- 
dence,” she replied. 

“You are right there, Mrs. Buchanan!” ex- 
claimed the old man. “The real generwine 
courage is none of your headlong, haram scar- 
um sort, allers a runnin’ into danger with no 
thought how to get out of it.”’ 

“‘Come,” added Buchanan, “here are three 
of us; let us hold a council of war.” 

“War indeed, when there’s nobody to fight,” 
rejoined Wilson. 

“ The rangers have gone home, it is true, but 
you know there are several men left in the 
neighborhood who can handle a rifle with skill,” 
said Mrs. Buchanan. 

“If we could only induce them to see things 
in the right light,” replied the major; “ but they 
will not, and that danger is the greatest which 
approaches without being suspected or feared.” 

“Tam well aware of that, husband, and there- 
fore there is more need of effort and discretion 
on our part. You see that our friends now be- 
gin to go out alone, without caution, and most 
of them design taking their wives and children 
from the station to their cabins, so great is their 
faith in the protestations of John Watts, Ana- 
cate and others—savage leaders in pay of the 
Spanish governor of Pensacola—whose asseve- 
rations are gs hollow as the winds. The station 
must not be abandoned. The women and chil- 
dren in this part of the valley must not pass a 
single night outside of the sheltering walls of the 
fort, for soon we shall hear the war-cry all along 
the border. I have thought of an expedient that 
may perhaps avert in a measure the force of the 
blow that is destined to fall upon the white set- 
tlers. On various pretexts I shall invite all the 
men capable of bearing arms to spend a few days 
at the station, and endeavor to keep them here 
until the designs of our foes become fully devel- 
oped, and the country is again thoroughly alarm- 
ed. Iam now going out among the neighbors 
to put my plan in practice.” 

With these words Mrs. Buchanan walked 
away from the station in,fulfilment of her be- 
nevolent design, with the full approval of her 
husband, whom she had previously consulted in 
relation to the course to be pursued. At the 
distance of half a mile from the fort, there was 
a small stream flowing from the adjacent hills, 
upon one side of which was a thicket of alders, 
while on the other there was a dense growth of 
maple, oak and elms. The stream was rendered 
passable by a rough bridge of logs. Mrs. Bu- 
chanan had just crossed it and was hurrying for- 
ward, when, from the wood alluded to, there 
suddenly emerged a savage figure. Our he- 

roine, who sustained an undoubted reputation 
for courage, was, notwithstanding, much alarm- 
ed. She suspected that concealed close at hand 
was an army of their red enemies, waiting only 
a signal from their leader to pounce upon the 
defenceless inhabitants of Cumberland Valley. 
She thought of her own children and loved ones, 
and for a moment stood paralyzed with an agony 
of fear which none but mothers may feel. The 
Indian advanced, and thus addressed her : 

“Tam called White Otter, and the white wo- 
man need not fear. I have not come to do you 
mischief—if I had, I should have come at the 
head of a great army; but no army is near. I 





see you look to the woods as though Indians 


were hidden there ready to rush with their toma- 
hawks and destroy you. No,no! White Otter 
no come for that.” 

“Then why are you here ?”’ asked Mrs. Bu- 
chanan, recovering her presence of mind. 

“ The Cherokees have had a big council, and 
John Watts and Anacate were there, wearing 
gifts from the Spanish governor. They talked 
much, and made speeches about the people. of 
this valley.” 

“‘ Have they so soon forgotten their promises 
to Washington?” exclaimed our heroine, very 
indignantly. 

“Bad man’s memory short,” said the Otter, 
laconically. 

“ False knaves! they have broken their faith 
even while they wear the medals which Wash- 
ington gave them.” 

“T said so to Anacate, and he took off his 
and stamped it into the earth. The great war- 
council have planned a secret expedition, and 
mean to cut off all the whites at a single blow,” 
resumed the chief. 

“But where were you? Are you not a chief 
in the councils of the nation? Did you not also 
receive honors and title from the president ?’’ 
resumed the lady, with warmth. 

White Otter opened his hunting-shirt and dis- 
played a medal, covered with various significant 
and characteristic devices. . 

“For shame!” cried Mrs. Buchanan, “to 
wear that and be called a General,” (for Wash- 
ington had bestowed upon White Otter the title 
of General) ; “and then prove a traitor to the 
trust placed in you by Washington !” 

The red man frowned. 

“My white’ sister,” he said, “ does me injus- 
tice. I spoke in the council and reproached 
the leaders of the expedition for their hypocrisy ; 
for the Great Spirit is not pleased with deceit. 
I taunted them till they were angry and called 
me the white man’s friend. Since the council 
broke up I have been watched, and it has been 
with great trouble that I could come here with- 
out being suspected. Anacate and John Watts 
are cunning as foxes, and it was chiefly through 
their means that these deceitful peace rumors 
have spread over the country, deceiving the gov- 
ernor and causing him to send away the rangers. 
Ihave come to warn you of the danger, for I 
have heard of the brave white woman, and did 
not wish her to perish. Do not betray me. I 
have no more to say.” 

“T thank you, White Otter, and the warning 
shall not be lost. I have heard that you scorn- 
ed to kill women and children, and now I believe 
it. In time to come the name of White Otter 
shall be spoken with reverence by descendants 
of the white nation; for do you not perceive that 
this vast country will finally pass into the hands 
of the pale faces ?” 

“Yes, white woman, yes,” said the chief, with 
asigh. ‘ Everything I see and hear tells me so. 
The various tribes of red men will be scatter- 
ed as the winds scatter the dried leaves. The 
name of the Cherokee will pass away as a cloud, 
before thé rising sun of the white man’s prosper- 
ity; the Great Spirit has willed it so. Only 
their fame will remain, and even that will perish 
after a season.” 

Mrs. Buchanan made no i diate rejoinder, 
for she perceived that the Indian’s chest was 
heaving, and his feelings were touched. 

“When will the army under Anacate and 
Watts attack us?” she asked, at length, in a 
more respectful tone. 

“Don’t know—don’t know,” he rejoined, al- 
most fiercely. ‘I am no traitor, white woman. 
Go and provide for your safety as best you can. 
I can do no more for you.” 

Mrs. Buchanan was turning away, when he 
called to her. 

“Stop! here—take this, and when you see the 
men who carry hatchets and knives, show it, and 
it will, perhaps, save your life.” 

While the Otter was speaking, he took a belt 
of wampum from his waist, and cast it at her feet. 

“No, I will not take your wampum. I will 
run my risk with my friends and neighbors,” 
she replied, heroically. 

A scowl of displeasure passed over the face 
of the Indian. 

“You have children,” he said, folding his 
arms upon his chest. 

“O yes, I will give it to my little daughter, 
and tell her the humane chief,—White Otter— 
the man who is faithful to Washington—sent it 
to her.” 

“Tecan stay no longer; betray me not, lest 
my name be remembered with contempt by my 
people. When you look out from your cabin 
and see Cumberland Valley in a red blaze, recall 
what I have said.” 

The chieftain turned and disappeared. Mrs. 
Buchanan picked up the wampum, and sped on 
her mission. 

She discovered, however, that her task was 
not an easy one. The settlers, wearied out with 
previous alarms and fighting, and earnestly de- 
siring peace, were quite ready to imagine that 
it had already come, and that halcyon days were 
now really before them. It may be asked why 
Mrs. Buchanan did not tell them what had pass- 
ed between herself and the chief. We answer, 
because the effect would have been quite differ- 
ent from what she wanted to produce—for each, 
seeing there was no organized force among them, 
would consider destruction inevitable, and at- 
tempt to fly to some other part of the country for 
safety. Such a general, helter-skelter flight 
would have been as fatal as the descent of the 
enemy in its results, inasmuch as they could 
easily be slain by their watchful foes, and that 
without any resistance. 

The major, knowing the prevailing feeling 
amiong the inhabitants, did not deem it wise to 
alarm them, and so, with his wife’s co-operation, 
resolved upon the plan which has been named. 
Both labored hard to man the fort, but only suc- 
ceeded to avery limited extent; for after the 
expiration of three days spent in constant exer- 
tion, a dozen men were all they could muster ; 

and they were intending to stay but a few days, 
being almost wholly ignorant of the major’s sus- 
picions, and of the dangers that menaced them. 

Beside the men mentioned, there were about @ 








dozen women and children gathered at the sta- 


tion. Anxious nights were those which follow- 
ed, to the brave Mrs. Buchanan. Sentinels were 
posted, and three persons waited with feverish 
anxiety to hear the war-ery of the Creek and 
Cherokee. 

That night, feeling restless and anxious, the 
major and his wife remained up, walking about 
the fort, examining the arms and casting search- 
ing glances through the port-holes. 

While thus employed, Mrs. Buchanan’s eyes 
fell upon an old blunderbuss of ample size, quite 
rusty, and evidently long out of use; this she 
loaded with her own hand, putting in a handful 
of rifle balls. Just after midnight, when the sen- 
tinels were getting sleepy, the horses were heard 
clattering in a great panic to the fort; the In- 
dians were driving them in for the purpose of 
deluding the whites with the idea that only a 
small party of horse stealers were at hand. At 
that moment the sentinel fired and rushed in with 
the cry that the savages were in sight. Now en- 
sued a scene of terror that would have proved 
fatal to all at the station, had it not been for the 
major and his heroic wife, who succeeded in 
arousing them to activity by their own fearless 
bearing, and encouraging words. 

The blows of the enemy, already falling on the 
gate, admonished them to action. Springing to 
the port-holes, every one who could level a gun, 
greeted the assailants with a shot. While en- 
couraging the men, Mrs. Buchanan saw that the 
blunderbuss she had loaded had not been dis- 
charged, and giving it to a stout Irishman, bade 
him fire it at those trying to cut down the gate. 
He did so with excellent effect, and loaded again, 
pulling trigger with mechanical precision when 
the others did ; but unluckily it missed fire, not- 
withstanding which the innocent Hibernian con- 
tinued to load, putting one charge upon another, 
going on in this manner until Mrs. B. came 
round again. 

“ Here, Patrick,” she said, pointing to a clus- 
ter of Indians, making another desperate sally 
upon the gate; “here isa capital chance for you 
to display your skill.” 

“And Pat O’Connor is the boy that’ll do the 
right thing, ma’am. Now by the piper that 
played afore the ark, I'll show ye how they do 
it in the ould counthry.” 

And sure enough honest Patrick showed how 
it was done, for the carbine went off, and he was 
sent to the opposite side of the fort, flat on his back. 

“Ah, that is a smart gun,” said Pat, scram- 
bling to his feet, “for it kills at both ends.” 

But his shot told well upon the enemy, for the 
next morning John Watts was found leaning 
against the gate pierced by many bullets, stark 
and cold, having probably received his death 
from the blunderbuss. 

The settlers fought with undaunted courage 
until the bullets began to fail ; and then a mur- 
mur of despair was heard. At that crisis our 
heroine appeared with a fresh supply, and was 
greeted with cheers of enthusiasm. She had 
cast them by the aid of several other women, 
during the fight. The spirits of the men soon 
revived, and they poured forth their destractive 
volleys with such rapidity, that after two hours 
and a half of hard fighting, the enemy retired 
with a yell of disappointment ; and thus was 
Cumberland Valley saved from utter destruction. 
Had Buchanan’s station been taken, all that part 
of the country would have been given to the 
hatchet and the devouring flame. The attack 
was most disastrous to the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, for they left many of their best warriors on 
the field. When they learned the number of 
persons constituting the garrison, they could 
scarcely credit it, and were greatly mortified. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A WISH. 


BY MISS MARY H. LUCY. 
©, ere my heart has learned to know 
The fearful depths of human woe, 
Ere friends I love have proved untrue, 
Trusted, perchance, for long years through, 
While life is glad as spring’s warm breath, 
T’d yield it to the angel Death! 


Ere I have taught my heart deceit, 

With words of friendliness to meet, 

And schooled my face to wear a smile, 
When my heart scorned that one the while, 
@, let me die! And o’er my tomb 

The flowers of love forever bloom! 


I would not live to find Hope’s gleam 
But the wild fancy of a wilder dream ; 
I would not live to gaze upon 

The cold form of each dear loved one; 
To live, and know myself to be 

The last leaf on a dying tree! 


For 0, to lay them in the tomb, 

With all its silence and dread gloom, 
Were not so hard as ‘twere to meet 
One whom we loved, as strangers meet ; 
The living dead,—0O, worse by far, 
Than real deaths and farewells are! 


Yes, let me die, ere friends grow cold, 
Ere hearts that beat with mine of old 
Shall lose all kindred hope or thrill, 

“ And yet doomed to be near me still ; 
While hope is mine, ere life knows gloom, 
I would lay me down in the silent tomb. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CAPTAIN’S PASSAGE. 
A STARTLING EPISODE OF OCEAN LIFE. 
A Sketch from an old Shipmaster's Log-book. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


In the spring of 1836 my ship was lying at 
Diamond Point, on the river Hoogly, where I 
was receiving a cargo from Calcutta. One day, 
after my cargo was nearly all on board, I went 
on shore to spend an afternoon and evening with 
a party of English officers. Just after supper, 
while the wine and the wit were flowing in 
abundance, I was seized with a sudden faintness, 
and with a whirling brain I sank to the floor. I 
remembered nothing more until the next morn- 
ing. At that time I found myself in a comfort- 
able bed, with an old English physician by my 
side; but I was so weak and exhausted that [ 
could speak but with difficulty. My whole frame 
was seemingly palsied, and a hot, suffocating 
sensation pervaded my head. On the following 
afternoon I again lost my recollection, and when 
reason next visited me I was informed that I had 
been sick over a week. My first expressed wish 
was to be conveyed on board my ship, but the 
old doctor would listen to no such thing. He 
told me that I had the most malignant form of 
an Indian fever, and that to move me would be 
sure death ; and he furthermore conveyed to me 
the disagreeable intelligence that it would be 
three weeks, at least, before I could leave my 
bed. 
I knew that my owners were very anxious that 
their cargo should be delivered as speedily as 
possible, and I dared not have the ship remain 
for my recovery, so I sent for the supercargo and 
mate, and after a short conference—for 1 was too 
weak to hold a long one—it was arranged that 
the mate should take charge of the ship and 
start at once for home. I supposed there would 
be plenty of chances for me to get a passage to 
the United States when I should have recovered, 
so I gave myself no uneasiness on that score. 
My ship sailed, and I was left in charge of the 
English physician, who proved himself a whole- 
souled man and a friend. It was a month be- 
fore I could get out of doors, and even then I 
could not walk without support; but after this I 
gained rapidly, and in a month more I was quite 
strong again. In fact, I thought I felt better 
than I had for a year previous. 

As soon as I was able to be out I began to 
look about nie for the purpose of securing a pas- 
sage home. There were several ships at the 
Point, but they were all going around to Canton, 
and thus three weeks passed away without any 
sign of the chance I sought. At length I learn- 
ed that there was a Spanish brig down at Ran- 
gafalla which was bound for the Mediterranean, 
and knowing that if I could be landed at Gibral- 
tar I could easily get a passage from thence, I 
resolved to go down and see the captain of the 
brig. To this end I hired a boatman to take me 
down the river, and having got all my luggage 
together I set off. I found the brig anchored off 
the northern point of Sugar Island. Her cap- 














tain was a Spaniard, but spoke the English lan- 
guage well. He was a tall, pale looking man, 
with the strangest black eye I ever saw. It 
seemed to be a cold, icy eye, shooting forth sharp 
rays of light that possessed a sort of freezing 
power. I asked him if he was bound for the 
Mediterranean, and he told me yes. I then ask- 
ed him if he could give me a passage as far as 
Gibraltar, at the same time stating the circum- 
stances under which I had been left behind by my 
ship. At first he was unwilling to answer me. 
After thinking for a few moments he called some 
of his officers one side and conversed with them 
in a tone too low for me to hear; yet I could see 
that the discussion was quite animated, and that 
there were differences of opinion upon the sub- 
ject. At length the captain turned to me again. 

“What is your name ?”’ he asked, very coolly, 
and at the same time eyeing me sharply. 

“John Barclay,” returned I. 

“ Well, Mr. Barelay, do you think you can 
keep a secret ?” 

“T think I have followed the sea long enough 
to understand the value of such a trait as that,” 
returned I, without hesitation. 

“ Well, then,” returned he, “TI will tell you 
that we sometimes lay ourselves liable to the 
penalties of the revenue laws,” 

“ Smugglers,” said I. 

“ Yes—exactly,” responded he, with a sort of 

cold smile about the corners of his mouth. “We 
do considerable in that line, and you must of 
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course know that we wouldn’t stop at any or- 
dinary measures to secure ourselves against 
betrayal.” 

I well knew the meaning of that remark—I 
knew that my life would answer for my secrecy ; 
but I had determined to go, and I would not 
now be put back. I had laid too long already 
upon my oars, and as there was likely to be no 
other chance for some time to come, I resolved 
to take up with the present one at all hazards. 
If they could turn a penny by smuggling, and 
were willing to run all the risks, why, it was 
none of my business. They did not defraud me, 
nor my government. So I told the captain I 
would go with him, and pay him what was right. 
My luggage was accordingly brought on board, 
and I was allowed a berth in the cabin. I could 
see that there was some dissatisfaction on the 
part of the other officers, but they yielded to the 
decision of their commander. 

On the following morning the brig got under- 
weigh and passed out through the eastern chan- 
nel. She was a staunch craft, of about three 
hundred tons burden, with araised quarter-deck, 
and with no house upon it. Her cabin was well- 
furnished and had six berths,—the captain and 
three of his officers took up four of them; I 
took the fifth, and the sixth was unoccupied. 
The brig’s crew consisted of about forty men, 
more than half of whom came on board after I 
had taken my berth. They weré stout, rough 
looking fellows, though they would compare well 
with the average of ships’ crews. The captain’s 
name I found to be Modiego, and I never before, 
nor have I since, witnessed such perfect disci- 
pline as there was on board that brig. Modiego 
could speak with his eyes, and I never saw a 
man disobey them. 

On the third day out I found that some of the 
crew were making arrangements to set up the 
cook’s range in the fore-peak, and after the cu- 
linary implements were all removed thither, the 
galley, which had been standing amidships, was 


taken to pieces. ‘This movement was of course“ 


strange to me, but there was a stranger scene in 
store. This galley had a floor to it, and when 
this floor was removed 1 saw a circular railway 
of iron, in the centre of which was a massive 
steel pivot. Once or twice I found Modiego’s 
eye fixed searchingly upon me, but if he thought 
to read my emotions in my face he was much 
mistaken, for few men possess more control over 
their features than I do. Yet I was glad that I 
had noticed the captain’s look, for it placed me 
on my guard. 

After the deck was cleared of the last vestige 
of the galley, sheers were rigged over the main 
hatch, and in half an hour afterwards a long, 
heavy brass gun had been hoisted out from the 
hold and placed upon the afore-mentioned pivot. 

“We smugglers need something for protec- 
tion,” quietly remarked the captain, as he ap- 
proached me after the gun was rigged. 

“O, certainly,” said I, with a smile. “TI 
wondered before that I saw no implements for 
such a purpose.” 

Modiego gave me a searching look, but he 
found nothing but honesty in my countenance. 

“Yes,” he uttered, “we are obliged to be pre- 
pared for emergencies, for our’s is a dangerous 
business.” 

I believed him! And I began to wish that I 
had not been in quite so much of a hurry to se- 
cure my passage. But it was too late now—I 
had forced myself into the plight, and I had only 
to make the best of it. Of course I had begun 
to think that my companions were men who 
smuggled at both ends of the bargain—that the 
revenue was not the only institution against 
which their hands were raised. 

For fourteen days the brig kept on her course 
to the south’rd and west’rd, and during that time 
I had been on very fair terms with the officers, 
though none of them scemed inclined to famil- 
iarity. Once or twice I thought the captain 
seemed inclined to make some overture to me, 
but whatever may have been upon his mind he 
keptitto himself. On the morning of thefifteenth 
day I heard an unusual bustle upon deck, and 
on going up I found that the tarpaulin had been 
taken from the long gun, and that the men were 
bringing small arms up from below. Modiego 
was at the starboard rail with his telescope to his 
eye. I looked in the direction indicated by his 
glass and saw a ship not more than four or five 
miles distant. She was evidently a merchant- 
man, and bound up the ocean. Modiego at 
length lowered his glass, and as he turned he 
saw me. 

“ Ah—Mr. Barclay,” he said, showing not 
the least hesitation, “‘ you had better go below, 
for we are likely to have business that may not 
be agreeable to you.” 

This order was not to be mistaken, and sim- 
ply bowing an acquiescence, I turned and went 
back to the cabin. I will not attempt to tell 
what were my feelings at that moment. Of 
course I knew now that I had taken passage in 
a pirate, and I only wondered that I had been 
allowed so to do; but I subsequently learned, 
from a conversation that I overheard, that Mo- 
diego had allowed me to remain on board through 
fear that I might be the means of exciting sus- 
picion against him if he sent me off. It seemed 
that he feared that if I told the officers on shore 
of his refusal to take me, that it might, in some 
way, subject him to an examination, at least. 
So he thought it best to take me, and, if I was 
likely to prove a dangerous passenger, to dispose 
of me in a method peculiar to individuals of 
their profession. 

When I reached the cabin I seated myself near 
the table and awaited the result. My feelings 
were various and changing. I had sorrow, dis- 
appointment, regret, and anger, though I think 
that the latter emotion was the most prominent. 

In fifteen minutes I felt the shock of our long 
gun. Then it boomed again—and again. Then 
I heard the voice of Captain Modiego as he call- 
ed away his boarders. All was now bustle over 
my head. I heard the rattle of the small arms 
as they were being distributed, and the clanking 
of the grappling chains as they were dragged 
over the deck. Next I felt a shock that came 
nigh throwing me from my seat—and I knew 
that the vessels had come together. I expected 
to have heard loud, fiendish yells of onset, but 








in this I was mistaken. I heard Modiego give 
the order for boarding, and then I heard the 
sharp cracking of musketry. Now my blood 
was up, and at the head of a dozen good men I 
would have attacked the pirates with a good rel- 
ish. I could hear the groans of those who were 
wounded, and now that the heat of battle had 
loosened the restraint of subordination, I could 
hear the yell of the pirates. But the conflict 
soon ceased, and then I knew that the pirates 
were overhauling the ship’s cargo. 

At the end of two hours the ship was allowed 
to proceed on her way, and shortly afterwards 
Modiego was assisted down into the cabin by 
two of his officers. He had received a musket 
ball in his thigh, but he would not leave the deck 
until he had seen the ship off. 

“T shall soon get over it,” I heard him say, 
as his bearers settled him upona stool. And 
then noticing me, he added, “ Ah, Barclay, wish 
you’d go on deck and lend a hand at stowing 
away some of our poor chaps that have been 
served with the same sauce I’ve got. We hada 
short fight, but ’twas a hard one. Them Yan- 
kees did us more damage with their first musket- 
ry than I could have believed. But they suffered 
for it. San Pedro! but this thing hurts.” 

I stopped not to hear more, or to make any 
answer to what I had heard, but hastened at 
once on deck, where I found part of the crew 
engaged in lowering various boxes and bales in- 
to the hold, while near the wheel I saw several 
small iron-bound oaken boxes that I knew to be 
filled with specie. On forward I found the dead 
and wounded, and of course I lent what assist- 
ance I could towards alleviating the sufferings of 
the poor wretches, and yet I did it with a bad 
grace, for their mouths were filled with coarse 
oaths, and they writhed like cowards under the 
torture. There were five of the pirates killed, 


and eight of them badly wounded. But those’ 


who escaped unharmed thought themselves well 
paid for the loss they had sustained, for they had 
taken over seventy thousand dollars in specie, 
besides a large quantity of valuable merchandize. 

From this time forth I resolved to bring the 
villains to punishment if possible. It was a 
dubious hope, but yet I cherished it. I was 
alone against two score of hardened villains, 
and with no means of succor at hand. And, 
moreover, 1 knew that most of them distrusted 
me. It was at this time that I heard the conver- 
sation to which I have already alluded—where 
‘I learned that I had been allowed to take a pas- 
sage in the brig with the probability that I should 
not live to finish it. 

Modiego had had the ball extracted from his 
thigh, but the wound threatened to be a danger- 
ous one, for the leg had swelled, and there was 
every appearance of mortification. But yet he 
lingered on for two months without leaving his 
cabin, and to this may be attributed the fact that 
the pirates attacked no other vessels. During 
this time I had devoted every mental energy to 
the studying up of some plan by which to carry 
out my wishes, and at length I hit upon the only 
thing that seemed to lay within the range of 
possibility. 

We were now in the vicinity of the Cape de 
Verds, and I knew that if anything was to be 
done it must be done quickly, for I felt sure that 
the plan of putting an end to my life was freely 
discussed, and favorably entertained by the crew. 
At length the time for my trial came, and I had 
fully resolved to stake my life in the hazard. 
One day, towards noon, a thick mist began to 
arise on the water that came in with a westerly 
wind; but it did not prevent the officer getting 
an observation of the sun, which found us to be 
in latitude 14 degrees 44 minutes north, and the 
longitude 18 degrees west. I knew now we were 
directly opposite Cape Verde, and not far from 
fifty miles distant. By two o’clock the weather 
was quite thick, and the wind veered a little to 
the southward. At fouro’clock there were some 
indications of a storm, and the officers were all 
on deck. I went down into the cabin and found 
the captain asleep. In a small chest lashed un- 
der the table were two spare compasses, one ex- 
actly like that in the binnacle. ‘This compass I 
took out. It hada copper bowl, and the rim 
that held the glass top was fastened on by ascrew. 
I took the rim off and took out the card. Then 
I concealed the small box in which the whole 
hung beneath my bedding, keeping only the card 
by me. I listened a moment to be assured that 
all was safe, and then I took my pocket-knife 
and loosened the magnetic needle from the bot- 
tom of the card. The course through the night 
I knew would be nearly due north, so I swung 
the needle round until the magnetic point was 
directly under that point of the card indicated by 
N. W. by W. This brought the north point of 
the card around to N. E. by E., so that were the 
brig to be steered by that compass as I had fixed 
it, and her head kept where the compass indicat- 
ed north, she would in reality be going N. E. by 
E. I secured the needle to the card again by 
means of a little wax, and having placed it back 
in the bowl and screwed the top on again, I hid 
the whole once more in my bed. 

And now the most difficult part of the task 
was to come. I must exchange compasses with 
the binnacle ; and how was this to be done when 
the helmsman’s eye was never off from the spot? 
But my life had been pledged, and I took cour- 
age; and I should have surely failed had not a 
lucky idea come to my assistance. I took the 
compass from my berth and put it back into the 
chest from whence I had first taken it, and then 
I nervously waited for the moment when I could 
carry my plan into execution. 

The night came on dark and early. Not a 
star was to be seen, and the atmosphere had 
grown damp and cold. As soon as it was fairly 
dark I possessed myself of a small, single block 
I found in the stern-boat, and then I moved cau- 
tiously about the deck—anywhere to escape ob- 
servation. At eight o’clock the watch was 
changed, but before the off-watch went below 
the officer concluded to take a reef in the top- 
sails, so as to be on the safe side in case of a 
blow. Providence seemed to be with me, for at 
that moment the wind began to veer to the 
westward. 

“Stand by the braces!” shouted the officer; 
and as he gave the order I could see the dusky 





forms of the men as they moved through the 
thick darkness. 

I crept as near to the binnacle as possible with- 
out being noticed, and there awaited my oppor- 
tunity. The top of the binnacle was in the form 
of a pyramid, so that the glass was exposed to 
anything that might chance to fall from a point 
above it. Just as the men commenced to move 
the braces, I poised the block that I had secured, 
and aimed it at the top of the binnacle. I was 
sure of my mark, and I let it go. I heard a 
crashing of the glass, and on the next instant I 
glided unperceived down the companion-way in- 
to the cabin, and leaped into my berth. It was 
not more than a minute before the second officer 
of the deck came down literally overrunning 
with curses. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the captain, who 
had been awakened by the rumpus. 

“Some lubber left a loose tail-block aloft, and 
it fell upon the binnacle, and smashed in the 
compass-glass,”” returned the officer, as he stoop- 
ed down to get at one of the compasses in the 
chest. 

“Find out who left it there, and have him put 
in irons,”’ said Modiego. 

I looked out ftom my berth and saw the’ mate 
take the compass I had altered. I knew he 
would take that one, for the other would not fit 
the binnacle. I went up after him. The com- 
pass was placed in the binnacle, and the pyramid 
top was turned so as to bring aside with a whole 
glass next to the wheel, the broken part having 
been eovered up. 

“San Jago, how the wind has hauled !” utter- 
ed the officer of the deck, as he looked at the 
new compass. “Here we are clear way round 
to the west’rd! Jump to the braces! Port the 
helm! Larboard braces—round in !” 

“Tt has changed,” said the helmsman, as he 
threw the wheel over. 

“Let her be steady at north.” 

“ Steady it is. You're up.” 

“ Belay all!” 

And all was accordingly belayed. According 
to the compass the wind was now southwest, and 
the brig was heading due north ; but J knew that 
the wind was néarly west by north, and that the 
brig headed northeast by east! 

It was now half-past eight, and the brig was 
running off ten knots clear. As soon as I had 
seen my plan thus begin to work, I went below 
and turned in; but I did not sleep. I lay there 
in my berth listening to the blowing of the wind. 
At midnight, when the first watch was relieved, 
the officer of the deck reported that the wind was 
steady, and that the brig was running it off finely ! 
Yet it was hazy, and no stars could be seen. 

At four o’clock I went on deck, and I knew in 
an instant that we were near land. I could tell 
by the peculiar feeling of the atmosphere, for it 
had lost its chill, and was becoming more dry 
and warm. Yet the pirates mistrusted nothing. 
The mid-watch had been relieved and gone be- 
low, and it would be nearly an hour before day- 
light could open its windows upon the true state 
of the vessel. 

I was now more nervous than ever, but yet I 
had a hope that the brig would strike before day- 
light. I went below, and having secured my 
life-preserver under my arms, I once more got 
into my berth. I had been there perhaps fifteen 
minutes, when I heard a loud shout on deck, 
quickly followed by an order from the officer of 
the watch to man the starboard braces and down 
with the helm.’ But they were too late, for just 
as the men began to move towards the braces the 
brig struck. She leaped at first, like a frightened 
stag, then she struggled on a moment through 
the pliant sand—and then she keeled over like a 
thing that had lost its life. While others were 
rushing for the deck I made for one of the cabin 
windows, which I threw open, and then leaped 
out into the sea. I swam several minutes, when, 
finding that my feet would touch the bottom, I 
commenced to walk, and in a few moments I was 
on the dry sand. I knew we must have struck 
to the northward of Fort St. Louis, so I turned 
to the right and hurried off to the southward. I 
could hear the curses of the pirates for a long 
while, but at length I got clear of the din. I 
knew they could never get their vessel off with- 
out wholly unloading her, so I had no fears of 
their speedy escape. 

At daylight I found I was on the seaward side 
of a vast ridge of sand, and I determined to go 
to the top of this ridge and take an observation. 
When I got up there I saw a deep, wide river 
over upon the other side that ran nearly parallel 
with the coast. This I at once knew to be the 
Senegal. Behind me I eould just see the brig, 
and on ahead I saw a glimpse of something that 
looked like buildings. So I pushed on, and by 
ten o’clock I reached Fort St. Louis, some 
friendly Foulahs rowing me to the island. I at 
once made my statement to the French governor 
of the fort, and he sent a company of seventy- 
five soldiers to accompany me back. We reach- 
ed the brig about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The pirates had begun to get out her cargo, but 
she was nowhere near floating. We boarded 
the vessel by means of canoes that had been 
brought around by the Foulahs, and though the 
pirates made a desperate resistance, yet they were 
captured without much spilling of blood. They 
had discovered the trick I had played on them 
with the compass, and, as may be supposed, I 
was the recipient of any quantity of threats and 
curses. 

But they had no more power to harm me. 
They were tried by the French authorities of St. 
Louis, and answered for their crimes with their 
lives, and in one month afterwards I obtained 
passage ina French barque to Gibraltar, and 
from thence I came home in the ship “ Fare- 
well” to New York. 

Thus ended my Passage, and though I often 
take pleasure in thinking how I conquered my 
enemies, and also in relating the incidents to my 
friends, yet I should prefer that the next passage 
of the kind should be undertaken by some one 
beside myself. 





The difference between those whom the world 
esteems as good, and those whom it condemns as 
bad, is in many cases that the former have been 
better sheltered from temptation.—Davies. 





Sester’s Picnic. 
“Mrs. Sprigs, will you be helped to a small 
piece of the turkey !’” t 4 . 
“Yes, my dear Mr. Wilkins, I will.” 

s wot) part would you prefer, my dear Mrs. 
Pp ” t 
“T will have a couple of the wi 
of the | : “th bevast, heal 
some fill 


& cou 
, some of the breast, the side beple 


and a few dumplings 
very unwell w-da - stein fel 
ilkins fainted. 





An Irishman, who was near-sighted, and 
to fight a duel, insisted that he sould promo 
paces nearer to his an ist, than the latter did 
to him, and they were both to fire at the same 
time. This beats Curran’s telling a fat man who 
was going to a a thin one, that the latter’s 
slim figure ought to be chalked on the other’s 
portly person, and if the bullet hit him outsifle 
of the line, it was to go for nothing. 

A young American having broken an appoint. 
ment with Doctor Franklin, came to him the 
following day, and made a very handsome 
ogy for his absence. He was proceeding, bm 
the doctor stopped him with: 

“My gt boy, say no more, have said 
too much already ; for the man who is good at 
_— an excuse is seldom good at anything 
else.” 


IIermrmrwmrmmnmmrmwrwmrww" 


A negro boy being sent by his master to ber. 
row a nd of lard from a neighbor, thus de- 
livered his message : 


“ Missus Thomson, massa sent me over to 
borrow or to beg a pound of hog tallow ; he sa: 
he got de old sow up in de pen, fattenin’ ; he 
gwine to kill her day before yesterday, and he 
come over week fore last, and, pay you all you 


” 
owe us. 
LOOPY 


‘‘ A new actor,” says an English paper, “who 
had obtained brilliant success last year at the 
Varietes, killed himself recently by swallowing 
laudanum in mistake for brandy, for which he 
had unfortunately acquired a taste while on the 
metropolitan boards. To prevent mistakes, we 
must add that the unfortunate actor was a 
monkey.” 


Prrrwmrnmnennmnm 





“Molly, t letter of the alphabet do you 
like the best ?” 
“Well, I don’t like to say, Mr. Jackson.” 
“Pooh, nonsense, tell right out, Moll. Which 
do “et yd rd ad . 
ell (blushing and dropping her eyes), I like 
you (U) the best.” ere my 


The man up in Delhi, thirty-eight years old, 
who boasts that he never took a newspaper, says 
that Santa Anna, if he persists in his struggle 
with Russia, will be sure to lose all the territory 
of the Bosphorus, and be excluded from the 
navigation of the Amazon sea. 

“Sonny, do you know your letters 2 

“Yes, sir, two of ’em.’ 

«Possible! what are they?” 

“Let’er go and let’er rip!” 

“Smart boy; go to the tub and wet your hair; 
a brain of such fertility can’t be kept too moist.” 
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Parson Brownlow gave notice the other day 
in his a that he should, on the following 
Sabbath, preach a sermon on “Haman De- 
soprng and should prove it in two ways, first 

y the Bible, and second by the people of Knox- 
ville, the place where he lives. 

“The blackbird whistles forhis dinner just like 
myself,” said the Irishman to his companion. 

“‘ How’s that, Paddy, my darlint ?” 

“Why, you spalpeen, don’t you see that when 
he whistles he’s calling for his mate.” 


mE 


A showman at Cincinnati, in describing the 
wonderful sagacity and elegant manners of an 
elephant in his collection, assured the spectators 
that, amongst other habits of cleanliness, he in- 
variably picked his teeth with his tusks, after meals. 

The latest style of fashionable pantaloons in 
New York is described as “a light grey ground, 
with the castle of Heidelburg in dark blue, on 


one leg, and Mount Vesuvius vomiting forth fire 
on the other.” 


A man in California, under sentence of death 
by hanging, asked the sheriff the evening pre- 
vious to his execution : 

“T say, sheriff, at what hour is that little af- 
fair of mine to come off ?” 


III mrmrmrwmrmrmrrrnm 


The latest case of absence of mind is related 
of the foreman of a grand jury in Missouri. 
After administering the oath to a beautiful 
woman, instead of handing the Bible, he presented 
his face and said, ‘“ Now kiss the book !”’ 


weer 





“T believe the jary have been inoculated with 
stupidity,” said a lawyer. 
“ That may be,” said his opponent, “ but the 


bar are of the opinion that you had it the natural 
way.” 
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